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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, in his fourth article, offers a 
plan of action in answer to the nation-wide re- 
sponse to his call for action. A quiet word, to dispel 
ignorance and stifle stupidity, and then a more in- 
sistent word, to combat stubbornness, and then an 
imperative word, to declare war on malicious prop- 
aganda, is the program. The articles by Father 
Toomey are being issued in pamphlet form under 
the title: Press Propaganda. ...MARIELI G. 
BENZIGER is by profession a genealogist and di- 
etitian. When not planning menus for school girls, 
she writes the lives of Saints for children, such as 
The Sixteenth Century Nobleman (Saint Francis 
Xavier) and Many Sided Martin (Blessed Martin 
de Porres). After schooling in the United States, 
she studied in Austria and Munich. She has made 
frequent trips to Germany and collected volumes 
of material on the Church persecution under Hitler. 

. . BRASSIL FITZGERALD is journalist and 
teacher. Formerly an associate professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Montana, he is now in- 
structor in the Massachusetts State University Ex- 
tension Service. He has written fiction for Colliers, 
the Atlantic Monthly, Good Housekeeping, etc. As 
Philip Burke he is known to readers of AMERICA 
and Columbia. Self-described, he is “a pedagog 
visiting on Grub Street.”. . . LOUIS F. DOYLE, 
S.J., likewise a professor, English Department, St. 
Louis University, is also a visitor to Grub Street. 
He is a stirring poet and a smooth essayist; he has 
been extraordinarily successful in his Little The- 
atre activities in mid-western colleges. 
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FROM the beginning of its existence, but particu- 
larly from the troubled days immediately after the 
World War, this Review has felt and has shown by 
concrete deeds a special friendship for Austria: her 
heroic attempts at self-rehabilitation, her magnifi- 
cent clergy and Hierarchy, her fervent religious 
men and women, her splendid cultural traditions. 
For this special reason, in addition to all others, 
we are fearfully grieved and alarmed over the turn 
that affairs have taken in that country. We are 
shocked over the ruthless trampling on the Chris- 
tian ideal of human rights which the invasion of 
Austria means: the brushing aside over night of 
whatever guarantees of independence were delu- 
sively conceded by the German Fuehrer in the me- 
morable conversation with Dr. Schuschnigg at 
Berchtesgaden. As the civilized world arouses from 
the stupor into which these events have plunged it, 
millions of thinking men and women share the 
same alarm. The insanity of Moscow’s propaganda 
trials is only paralleled by the mass-hysteria of a 
minority utilized in order to overwhelm a majority 
of Austria’s citizens. To these nothing is more in- 
expressibly evil than the new regime. For the an- 
nexation of Austria does not stop merely with the 
humiliation of a conquered country. As Nazism 
descends upon Austria it brings with it in full pan- 
oply its program of psychic regimentation, compul- 
sory hatred, subversion of natural instincts and 
values. Upon a formerly free people it clamps iron 
walls against trade and international intercourse. 
At the same time, it opens up a terrifying vista of 
further conquests, further invasions, each more 
brutal and world-shaking than the last. The leaders 
of the Church in Austria follow an immemorial 
Catholic tradition of giving to conquerors such 
credit as is possible for their benevolent profes- 
sions. But past events and present circumstances 
alike point to a future persecution of religion and 
humanity in Austria. 


SPECIALLY sinister, however, in the annexation 
of Austria is its destruction of the Austrian Chris- 
tian State. This State, the Dollfuss State, was the 
first in this century to be erected upon avowedly 
Christian principles, which professedly and explic- 
itly strove to carry out the injunctions for the 
restoration of society contained in the Encyclicals 
Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII and Quadragesimo 
Anno of Pius XI. “We aim to build,” said Chancelor 
Dollfuss in his memorable address to the Catholic 
Congress in Vienna on September 9, 1933, “the 
social, Christian, German State of Austria on a 
corporative basis under strong authoritarian lead- 
ership.” Both elements in the Dollfuss program 
were carried out by himself and his successors. It 
was not, nor did it claim to be, a complete embodi- 
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ment of the Catholic ideal. The atmosphere of crisis 
in which it was born and matured dictated an au- 
thoritative, centralizing policy not altogether in 
harmony with the free, voluntary development of 
institutions contemplated by the Encyclicals. But it 
was none the less an attempt at the ideal. The out- 
standing fact about its destruction was that the 
hatred wreaked upon it was hatred precisely for its 
Catholicism. Nazi anti-Catholicism found strange 
echoes in Socialist bitterness within the nation’s 
boundaries: in jibes at Austria’s “clericals’” from 
Fascist ranks south of the Alps; in Masonic circles 
among the great Western Powers who are not alto- 
gether displeased that a nation should perish which 
too definitely acknowledged God and Christ. The 
attack upon Austria’s Christian State is, likewise, 
an attack upon Austria’s historical Christian cul- 
ture, the heritage of a thousand years’ civilization. 
Is the ruin irrevocable? The stern fibre of Austria’s 
present-day Catholicism alone will decide. 


HITLER is not bluffing and never has done so. 
European powers seem at long last to have come to 
this definite conclusion after the Fuehrer’s recent 
march into Austria. Germany’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations and repudiation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty left the signatory nations at Geneva 
horrified. The reoccupation and militarization of 
the Rhineland made France gasp for breath. The 
appearance of a German Army at the Brenner 
Pass staggered Mussolini, and he is probably won- 
dering what the Rome-Berlin axis is all about. Eng- 
land in a daze is probably asking herself where this 
Nazi orgy is going to end. But it is all written down 
in the little book Mein Kampf and the program set 
forth there has been so far carried out to the letter. 
Italy has reason to be worried, as German eyes are 
looking covetously at Southern Tyrol, if we can 
believe Hitler’s book. And the Nazi Chancelor is 
generously outspoken about Germany’s need of 
Russian raw materials. From the look of things, 
the Imperial Eagle, modified into a swastika, is on 
the move again, unless someone has the courage to 
call a halt. 


THE NATIONALISTS in Spain are deserving of 
Official recognition by the United States. When 
General Franco landed in Spain on July 18, 1936, 
he held only that much territory as was occupied 
by himself and his small company of troops. The 
Government at Madrid held the rest. By popular 
will, when Franco reached the outskirts of Madrid, 
he was acclaimed the ruler of half of Spain. In the 
middle of March, 1938, General Franco has the 
loyalty and the freely-given support of more than 
sixty-five per cent of the people of Spain, and in a 




















peaceful manner, with the full consent of the in- 
habitants, administers more than seventy-five per 
cent of the area of Spain. There is order in the 
Franco territory, there is strong local government 
in the hands of the people, there is economic and 
financial security, there is normality in society and 
politics. General Franco cannot be defeated in the 
Civil War; he is not endangered by internal dissen- 
sion. The Barcelona Government is rapidly crum- 
bling. By a free acceptance of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, the Spanish people have declared their 
will, and have shown their ability to maintain them- 
selves through the stabilized Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The time is arriving when the United States 
must recognize the Spanish Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The time to demand recognition is here. 


STATE financed education on and for marriage 
was ardently championed by Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken of Vassar College in a symposium on 
“Marriage and the Family” in New York. Speaking, 
as he said, not as a college president but as a citi- 
zen, Dr. MacCracken argued that the State was 
certainly as much concerned with the success of 
marriage as with angling, for “marriage is a kind 
of angling itself.” Some may think that much of 
the marital troubles arise from this precise idea of 
looking upon marriage as a lottery or a diversion 
in angling. Some of the fascination of angling is the 
uncertainty and prospective nature of the catch. 
But though our songs may say so, it is hardly con- 
ducive to the best interests of marital life to reduce 
it to the angling level. But all this, with all due 
respect to the college president or American citi- 
zen, is beside the question whether the State should 
conduct matrimonial bureaus and courses leading 
to marital blessedness. The State intimately de- 
pends on the stability and permanency of married 
life and there is no better pledge of the former’s 
soundness than the purity and permanence of the 
family; yet it does not follow that it is the State’s 
function to inject itself in this highly important and 
necessary work. Not all that conduces to civic well- 
being becomes thereby a bureau or appanage of 
the State. The State is not Society, and really we 
shall be forced to stop somewhere unless we wish 
to have all State, and no free citizens of a State. 


COMFORTING it was to find that one voice was 
raised at the same symposium as the above for 
family rights and independence. You never do any 
organism lasting good by conferring on it due func- 
tions of another and distinct organism. It is mainly 
because there is no sane philosophy ruling our no- 
tion of civil society that we are so apt to fall into 
the extremes of statolatry and anarchy. Dr. King- 
don rightly warned against too much state regula- 
tion of marriage and the family; “the prerogatives 
of the family must not be surrendered.” It is as- 
suredly strange that the exponents and glorifiers 
of democracy in government should be so illogical 
and shortsighted in calling for State Fascism as 
regards the family. The true conception of the 


State’s end is to supply for the needs of the citizens, 
assure its protection and apply its sanctions where 
necessary. To inject itself within the proper prov- 
ince of the domestic organism is unwarranted. Both 
family and State suffer thereby. In a democracy 
this is all the truer. As Dr. Kingdon said: “The 
democratic State has more of a stake in the insti- 
tution of marriage and the family than any other 
kind of State, because both the safeguard and the 
promise of democracy rely primarily upon the 
equality of human living.” 


BETWEEN the two spokesmen for the Red Gov- 
ernment in Barcelona, Herbert L. Matthews and 
Lawrence A. Fernsworth, correspondents of the 
New York Times, usually by wireless, we prefer 
Mr. Matthews. No doubt his position is precarious; 
if he does not faithfully wireless the handouts of 
the Propaganda Department, he would not be per- 
mitted to handle the telephone (Times, March 17). 
Accordingly, he wirelessed on March 16 that Bar- 
celona was full of optimism: “it would be impossible 
to discover a city anywhere in the world quieter 
than Barcelona was today”; “the opera is going 
full blast . . . pelota games in which you can bet all 
the pesetas you please, taxi dancing, burlesque 
shows and movies.” On the same page, Mr. Mat- 
thews’ beautiful idyll was surrounded by dispatches 
from the Associated Press, United Press, Virginia 
Cowles, P. J. Philip, William P. Carney, all testify- 
ing that Barcelona was in hysteria, the Govern- 
ment was in despair. Mr. Matthews made the Times 
look foolish. But Mr. Fernsworth is a worse bet for 
the Times. For three weeks, at this writing, his 
perpetual theme is the ardent desire of Negrin and 
Co. to have Mass said publicly in the Red area. 
After twenty months of Governmental suppression 
of Mass and the Church, Mr. Fernsworth originates 
the idea that Governmental eagerness for Mass in 
Barcelona is effective propaganda for American 
liberals and Communists. Mr. Matthews seems to 
wireless with his tongue in his cheek, but Mr. 
Fernsworth seems to have an evil gleam in his eye. 


THE Bias Contest closes on March 31. Any biased 
material printed on or before March 31 is eligible, 
so do not relax your vigilance until midnight, 
March 31. Instances of vicious anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda has been arriving steadily. But you may dis- 
cover the most atrocious example of all on the very 
last day of the Contest. The month of March may 
go out like a lion bursting with bias. The last week, 
the last day may bring forth the prize-winning 
specimen. Glenn Cunningham does not slow up on 
the final lap. He turns on more speed, stages a 
blinding spurt. Be Glenn Cunninghams in this 
propaganda track meet. Clipping is illegal on the 
gridiron; it is encouraged in the Bias Contest. 
Turn on more awareness, more vigilance as you 
enter the final lap, spurt, speed up your scissors, 
clip and clip and clip as you head into the tape. 
Let the noise of countless shears cutting into bias 
be heard around the land. Clip. 
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THE NAZI DICTATORS 
STEAL FAITH FROM GERMANS 


No method is too despicable, no means are too mean 


MARIELI G. BENZIGER 














PEOPLE outside of Germany and even many of 
those visiting there have not as yet grasped the 
truth that there is an underhand warfare going on 
within the Third Reich. Many of Germany’s out- 
standing bishops claim it is the worst persecution 
the Church has ever witnessed. 

Yet, sometimes, I wonder what is the matter 
with me and with the people to whom I talk. Have 
I been indulging in nightmares and am I haunted 
by phantoms? For the Associated Press in its news 
from Berlin gives glowing accounts of hundreds of 
thousands of marching men and women and chil- 
dren, with never a whisper of discord. I discuss 
what I have seen with the headmistress of an out- 
standing American school, who flatly disbelieves 
me and leaves me feeling uncomfortable. My best 
friends have an Anglican bishop on a visit who has 
also been to Germany, but he has seen only progress 
and nothing of persecution. I approach a steel mag- 
nate for funds for Christian German Refugees and 
he is not in the least bit interested. Shouldn’t he 
know? He has been over there and he saw noth- 
ing of persecution. 

This bloodless warfare is essentially to be 
shrouded in silence. In the monthly orders sent 
from Berlin to Hitler Youth leaders which have 
to be memorized, then burned, these words are 
found: die Taktik des Totschweigens ist hier dur- 
chaus am Platz (A policy silent as the tomb is abso- 
lutely necessary). So, perhaps, all those who see 
nothing, hear nothing and speak nothing are acting 
as Hitler pawns, unconscious of the fact that by 
their very lack of interest in the truth they are 
furthering this war of eradicating Christianity. 

By night and by day I see before me the men 
and women with whom I talked. Only by ferreting 
in hidden places did I come across the true picture, 
for their own lips were sealed by fear and terror, 
often not fear for themselves but because of the 
punishment that would be inflicted on innocent 
women and children, their own families. I see be- 
fore me that serious young man who spent months 
in a concentration camp and suffered cruel tor- 
ments because he, a H. J., (Hitler Youth Leader 
of high standing) who had known by heart his 
Nazi bible, the The Myth of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, by Alfred Rosenberg, and was therefore able 
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to teach it to other children—he had refused to 
obey a command which came from headquarters. 
This trusted and capable H. J., who had faithfully 
striven to live up to his Church and serve the 
State, was commanded to find a cause for drag- 
ging his own parish priest into the courts on 
charges of immorality. 

Troubled at what I had seen and anxious to se- 
cure prayers, I went to the rectory of a Jesuit 
church. It was the third time in a few months that 
that rectory had been searched. The priests had 
been kept under guard in the refectory while their 
cells, their bedding, their papers were turned inside 
out. Nothing being found, the priests were then 
stripped and searched. The Jesuit with whom I 
conversed was a middle-aged man who spoke 
English fluently and had not the slightest trace of 
bitterness in his voice. There was no rancor or 
anger, just heartfelt sorrow that he, a German, 
had forty-eight hours more before he, too, would 
join the procession of exiles. The Third Reich had 
named him an undesirable. As long as I live I shall 
never forget that priest’s face nor the tears that 
shamelessly streamed down his cheeks. 

Another time I spent three hours with the priest 
who has charge of the diocesan documents. I made 
notes of everything he told me, but whenever I was 
about to put down a name, he would hold up his 
finger and shake his head and say: “That would 
be too dangerous.” So I merely jotted down my 
figures and my facts. And it was he who showed 
me how insidious is the method used of confiscat- 
ing Catholic papers and inserting in them anti- 
clerical and anti-Catholic propaganda. 

How can people say there is no religious per- 
secution? The very school in which I learned Ger- 
man has been closed, the dormitories deserted, the 
classrooms empty and many of the nuns dispersed. 
When I was in Bavaria more than 600 nuns of 
teaching orders were banned from their convents 
and classrooms, and 1,000 more were threatened. 
Since then throughout Germany religious instruc- 
tion is no longer to be given in schools by priests or 
nuns. 

The “currency trials’ have failed to convince the 
public of the essential dishonesty of the clergy and 
religious. The Nazi Government originally gave 














great publicity to the trials of those nuns who had 
been smuggling money across the border. But it 
soon became apparent that their trials were staged, 
and they had to be dropped. Yet the press never 
disclosed the fact that on one day in a jail in Berlin 
more than 300 imprisoned nuns were called from 
their prison cells and told that they would be given 
their freedom if they would take an oath whereby 
they would never divulge what they saw, heard 
or endured during their term of imprisonment. One 
single nun asked leave to speak to her Bishop. On 
her return, she refused to take the oath. 

The day I had my memorable visit with Cardinal 
Faulhaber, the cloud of sorrow that bowed him 
down seemed to lift for a few minutes, and a great 
smile illumined his tired eyes when His Eminence 
said to me: “Yes, yes, they have laid their hands 
on our priests, tried to drive a wedge between the 
people and the clergy .. . but our nuns, not one 
has been guilty . . . the nuns of Germany have been 
impeccable.” What struck me in my audience with 
His Eminence was that I found no bitterness, no 
tirade against the Nazi Government, only a sorrow 
subdued by suffering crushed and unable to explain 
itself. With His Eminence, as with every priest I 
met in Germany, I had that same sense of awe and 
reverence, that I had come face to face with some 
tremendous spiritual force. Not one of them asked 
me for funds, for help, but strange, they all asked 
for “prayers ... prayers ... prayers .. . ask the 
American people to pray for us—pray, pray, pray!” 

How is it that the brown-shirted National Social- 
ists hold such a grip over an entire nation? Simply 
because they have waged a hidden warfare. Few 
took seriously the hints and threats whispered in 
secret hiding places. No one suspected that by mere 
marching, and by the raising of an arm in salute, 
and by saying “Heil Hitler’ they would be help- 
ing to enforce a State worship which threatens to 
eradicate all traces of Christianity. After months 
of marching and parading and carrying of banners 
and obeying orders, doing as one is told has become 
a habit. Parents were told it would be wise to send 
their children to modern camps, and children went 
to these modern camps unaware of the inevitable 
corruption. The parents did not know of the secret 
instructions given to their own children to spy on 
them, to disbelieve their priests who were moral 
perverts and who were not really adoring a God 
but a man-made myth called Christ. 

To entrench State worship and enforce it on the 
peasants, preparations have been under way that 
have cost tremendous sums of money. To reach 
the peasant and the farmer it is necessary to get 
into the home. In secrecy women from every rank 
of society have been commandeered, any kind of 
woman who would take the course of study and 
be willing to swear the oath of allegiance. They 
form a new order within the Reich, not an order 
of religious women who have bound themselves 
together by vow to serve God but an order bound 
by oath to serve the Third Reich in its eradication 
of Christianity. Some 23,000 strong, they are called 
the Brown Sisters. Within the past few months, 
with amazing rapidity, they have been put in 


charge of hospitals and kindergartens and schools. 
Our Catholic orphan asylums and children’s homes 
are ruled by these women, our Catholic health 
centers and our rural nurses have been confided 
entirely to the care of the Brown Sisters. 

Nazi coffers are empty. In order to replenish 
them three new methods have been devised for 
securing ready cash. First, priests in prison can 
be ransomed by their parishes or dioceses at huge 
sums. Second, blackmail to scare bishops and mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy into paying, or else exposing 
them as enemies of the State. One of Germany’s 
most outstanding ecclesiastics is at this moment 
being threatened by such an exposé—thousands of 
pamphlets will be distributed containing photostat 
copies of letters against the State which will bring 
down upon him the mistrust of his people and the 
hatred of the State, unless he pays the specified 
sum. Third, I have on hand the copy of a letter 
sent to America asking for $12,000 in either Ameri- 
can dollars and in cash, or its equivalent in English 
pounds which the family of the imprisoned priest 
must secure outside of Germany. Though his law- 
yer states there is no guarantee that the prisoner 
will be freed upon receipt of this $12,000, he has 
been given to understand that the Nazi govern- 
ment will look upon this sum with favor. 

The Third Reich does not intend to make mar- 
tyrs out of its victims; but instead, it will corrupt 
them. It will so impoverish them that little by little 
convents and churches will fall into the hands of 
the State. Kloster-Jdger (convent hunters) have 
been making the rounds of religious institutions 
minutely taking down the income of the schools 
and hospitals, and often overnight raising the tax 
by ten thousand marks. Those who know say that 
within a very short time no convents will be able 
to remain in existence in Germany. They will one 
and all be confiscated by the State. Already notices 
have been posted that, as there is such scarcity of 
land in Germany, as soon as the convents and 
churches have fallen to the State some 65,000 farms 
with homesteads can be raised on that ground. 

Only by publicity and continued and persistent 
publicity can the rest of the world be enlightened 
on existing conditions within the new pagan State 
called the Third Reich. German Catholics have 
been looking to us with yearning but, since their 
press has been silenced, their woes have not been 
published. Though the Third Reich claims it does 
not need outsiders, it does everything within its 
power to invite foreigners to travel there. Though 
it is said Germany does not need outside money, 
it is willing to accept American dollars as ransom 
money for priests. The Americans and the Germans 
became great friends after the World War; I saw 
them fraternize in occupied territory. The Ger- 
mans did not look on Americans as enemies but as 
welcome friends; they had much in common and 
there was a mutual bond of sympathy and under- 
standing. If now our American Catholics, and they 
are many and powerful, took it upon themselves 
openly to take sides with their suffering brethren 
in Germany, the Church might find the enemy re- 
considering its tactics. 
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NEWMAN'S GENTLEMAN 
LOUIS DOYLE, S.J. 











MY first introduction to the God-gifted organ voice 
of English prose was by way of the famous defini- 
tion: “Hence it is that it is almost a definition of 
a gentleman to say that he is one who never inflicts 
pain.” It was also my second, fifteenth, and fiftieth. 
I played Wedding Guest to purveyors of the great 
definition, whom I suffered more or less gladly, 
until the definition was round me like a bursting 
sea. I invited the mountains to fall upon me and 
the earth to swallow me, as I dimly recollect; but 
being more restfully occupied, they declined, and 
the cultural persecution went on. 

I never doubted that the definition was valid nor 
that it expressed the mind of Newman. My attitude 
was merely that of Luther toward the Epistle of 
James: I did not qualify. Nor did many excellent 
persons of my acquaintance who were—well, bill- 
collectors, policemen, confessors, physicians and 
other martyrs to a painful duty. They were, one 
and all, in the outer darkness that lay beyond the 
charmed—and charming—circle of that succinct 
definition. 

The addition of one word, “needlessly,” would, 
I felt, have enfranchised many a strong yearner for 
the accolade and made him a member of the spirit, 
though not the body, of the Oxonian ideal. But 
Newman, the most precise of writers, had not seen 
fit to add “needlessly”—and who was I to amend 
him? So I sighed gently, consigned Newman to an 
ivory tower whither my footsteps never strayed, 
and resigned myself to fate: to believe strongly and 
to sin bravely. Ultimately, I reached that point of 
degradation at which I did not scruple to crunch 
celery in public under the specious pretense that I 
could not change the nature of things. I even—but 
let us draw the veil! 

In my dark night of the soul, it did occur to me 
on occasion that Newman had himself gone counter 
to his own definition more than once, notably, when 
he castigated Achilli publicly, signally; when he 
annihilated Charles Kingsley, embalming him for- 
ever in the amber of the Apologia. Both these de- 
partures had been accompanied by the merciless 
precision of a surgical operation performed upon 
the body social of Victorian England for malignant 
stupidity. Had he been “merciful towards the ab- 
surd” then? He had also vigorously enlightened Dr. 
Pusey on the suject of “image-worship” and Glad- 
stone on the true nature of Papal Infallibility. But 
I did not follow this clue and so remained in my 
darkness, outcast, reprobate. 

But the Everlasting Mercy had not forgotten me. 
Browsing one day in A College Handbook of New- 
man, an unpretentious little volume by the Rev. 
Edwin Ryan, I read the statement that the gentle- 
man of the definition represented all that Newman 
loathed and repudiated in personal culture, negative 
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goodness and sterile learning, leaves without fruit. 
Racing to the ivory tower, I read, critically, the 
Idea of a University. It was true! The current inter- 
pretation of the definition was only another in- 
stance of a fallacy of which Newman was always 
a most distinguished victim, that of plucking a 
statement from the framework of its context, 
where alone it has full meaning, and hurling it, 
raw and bleeding, at the head of the listener. For 
years I had been committing the crime of Kingsley; 
I had been forgiving Newman, graciously, for not 
meaning something which he had never said. I need 
not add that all those who so long had quoted the 
definition at my trusting head were guilty of a 
crime more heinous: that of making him say some- 
thing of which he had said the opposite. 

The definition is really the conclusion of five 
pages of introduction and the beginning of a three- 
page portrait of a cultured gentleman who embodies 
the pagan cultural ideal of 1852 at its highest and 
finest. It is as if Newman had said, “And this, Gen- 
tlemen, is the utmost that education without Chris- 
tianity can produce. It is, I admit, excellent as far 
as it goes. But such a creature is tolerable only with 
deep regret that he is not much more, that is, a 
Christian gentleman who can, and will, when truth 
and justice demand, inflict pain aplenty, urbanely, 
suavely, but mercilessly.” 

This interpretation gives us a somewhat differ- 
ent Newman. It is more in keeping with the hard- 
hitting, steely-eyed gentleman so well known to the 
Achilli party, and to Kingsley, Dr. Pusey, Glad- 
stone and the Ultra-Montanists of Ireland and 
England. This is the gentle-voiced man who fought 
the controversial battles of the Church in the Brit- 
ish Isles—and beyond them—for forty years and 
forged the weapons with which they were won, and 
from whose choice collection of rapiers Catholic 
apologists still draw, and find them as deadly as 
of old. Incidentally, he fought, as he himself put it, 
“like the Persian soldier, under the lash,” the lash 
of suspicion, misunderstanding, and devious frustra- 
tion. It is, definitely, not the “dear old lady” of the 
half-understood definition and the later portraits. 

But it is not strange that Newman should have 
been so frequently misunderstood. So closely woven 
is the mesh of his thought and so subtle and precise 
his expression, that, despite the luminousness of 
his pellucid English, only an intellectual athlete can 
hold the pace he sets to the end. He is not, like 
Arnold and Macaulay, a popular phrase-maker. 
Quotations from him are for the mind rather than 
for the ear. Mere ornament is not to be found in 
his work. And yet, an infinitely delicate grace 
clothes a stalwart structure of thought as ancient, 
flowering ivy might completely cover the granite 
of a medieval stronghold. When all the qualities 
possible and desirable in high prose have been enu- 
merated, a greater number will be found in New- 
man and in a higher degree than in any other prose 
writer of the past two hundred years. Among these 
is a close coherence and logical arrangement of 
thought, which is precisely what led to the misin- 
terpretation of the definition of a gentleman. New- 
man was not a columnist. 




















PLANNED VIGILANCE 
TO MAKE THE PRESS FAIR 


National hookup of Catholic Societies is formed 


JOHN A. TOOMEY, S.J. 











THE three previous articles on propaganda (AMER- 
IcA, November 6, December 11, January 22), 
brought forth a response that was at once amaz- 
ing in volume and nation-wide in extent. Letters 
poured in from all sections of the country urging 
that the proposed alliance of Catholic societies for 
concerted national action in the newspaper and 
magazine field be set up without delay. It became 
increasingly clear that huge numbers of American 
Catholics were secretly chafing at the treatment 
accorded important Catholic issues by newspapers 
and periodicals, and were eager to enlist in any 
movement which appeared capable of remedying 
the situation. 

Various methods of organizing nationally were 
pondered. After mature deliberation it was decided 
the first step should be the creation of an alliance 
of Catholic organizations in one particular locality 
in order to provide organizers throughout the 
country with a visible working model which they 
could copy. The second step, it was agreed, should 
be the erection throughout the nation of cooperat- 
ing Catholic groups patterned after the model. 

To provide this model, the plan was first put into 
operation in New York City. National and local 
societies situated in New York were invited to send 
representatives to a meeting. To the delegates who 
responded the project was explained. They re- 
turned to their respective societies and sought to 
win official adhesion to the plan. 

The New York model thus came into being. It 
was named: 


United Catholic Organizations 
Press Relations Committee 
New York Division 


The first members were: The New York Chap- 
ter, Knights of Columbus; the Catholic Daughters 
of America; the National Catholic Alumni Fed- 
eration; New York County, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians; the Catholic Central Verein; the National 
Catholic Women’s Union (Women’s Central Ver- 
ein); St. Apollonia Guild (Catholic Dentists); the 
Guild of Catholic Physicians; the Catholic Actors 
Guild; the Fordham Alumnae; the Fordham 
Alumni; the Guild of Catholic Lawyers; the Catho- 
lic Public School Teachers of New York. That other 
organizations would join as soon as their official 


meetings were held was regarded as certain. The 
starting members represented, directly and in- 
directly, hundreds of thousands of Catholics in 
New York. 

Each member organization appointed four per- 
manent representatives to serve on the amalga- 
mated Press Relations Committee. Sub-committees 
were named for each newspaper in New York and 
for the magazines. The function of these commit- 
tees is not primarily one of protest or criticism, but 
rather one of education and enlightenment. They 
will operate positively always, negatively only when 
the need so demands. The committees’ approach to 
the papers or magazines is conciliatory and not 
antagonistic. Good-will on both sides; negotiations 
conducted in an atmosphere of amity: these are 
the objectives. 

Many newspaper and magazine men, from own- 
ers down, possess but blurred ideas on things 
Catholic. Not infrequently their backgrounds in- 
cline them to feel that the Catholic attitude on 
fundamental issues rests on no rational foundation. 
The committees will endeavor to remove these 
blurred ideas; to demonstrate to owners, editors, 
reporters, columnists that the Catholic position on 
this or that question is much more reasonable than 
they ever suspected. The more knowledge journal- 
ists possess of the Catholic arguments on the ques- 
tions agitating the modern mind, the better. 

The committee for Newspaper A reads that pub- 
lication every day, keeping a sharp lookout for any- 
thing in the nature of propaganda injurious to 
Catholicism. The committee for Magazine B reads 
each edition in the same spirit. The committees 
keep note of misstatements, misrepresentations, 
false interpretation or whatever they discover; they 
report these to the next general meeting of the 
group. Should a matter arise which cannot wait 
for the general meeting, the committee communi- 
cates with the Chairman of the whole, who in 
emergencies is empowered to authorize a commit- 
tee to institute negotiations with a paper or maga- 
zine without waiting for the decision of the gen- 
eral body. Ordinarily, however, a committee has 
no authority to confer with a publication on specific 
matters until the general body has voiced its ap- 
proval of such action. 
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The whole Press Relations Committee meets once 
every two weeks. After the opening prayer, the 
members hear the reports of the various commit- 
tees which have paid visits to publications since 
the last meeting. Following the above reports, each 
committee then informs the general body concern- 
ing whatever anti-Catholic propaganda it has dis- 
covered. The general meeting discusses the various 
instances of propaganda and decides which in- 
stances shall be the subject of conferences with 
the papers or magazines involved. 

In making this decision, the Committee has 
adopted a general criterion for guidance. The 
printed material must, in some way, give a false 
impression of Catholicism itself or of some issue 
vitally affecting Catholicism. Once the Committee 
decides that an erroneous impression has been cre- 
ated, it next considers whether the matter in ques- 
tion is of sufficient gravity to warrant interviewing 
the publication which ran it. Constant invasion of 
editorial portals with a succession of trivialities 
would not make the committees very popular with 
the gentlemen of the press. Such tactics would 
antagonize publications which might otherwise be 
willing to cooperate. For this reason, the Commit- 
tee will not authorize negotiations with a news- 
paper or a magazine unless the question is a fairly 
grave one. 

Once instructed by the main body to call on a 
publication, the committee institutes such research 
as may be necessary. It then rehearses its projected 
interview with the paper or magazine, and does not 
proceed to the actual interview until it is absolutely 
certain of its facts, its figures, the logic of its argu- 
ments. 

Through all this procedure there is demanded 
the note of certainty. The Committee must be cer- 
tain there has been misrepresentation of the truth 
and certain it can prove this. If any reasonable 
doubt persists, further information must be sought 
to dissolve the doubt. Neither the Committee nor 
any of its sub-committees can afford to go off half- 
cocked. 

The representatives of the various societies keep 
their parent organizations fully informed of what 
the group is doing. When Society A meets, its 
delegates to the Committee address it, report what 
newspapers and magazines have been called on, 
the reasons for such calls and the results. This in- 
formation is also included in the bulletins of the 
organizations. Every member of each society is 
thus kept in constant touch with the activities of 
the bureau. These thousands of Catholics learn 
that Newspaper A is not behaving any too well, 
that Newspaper B is showing good will, that Maga- 
zine C has promised to retract a particularly offen- 
sive slur, that Magazine D shows signs of a strong 
anti-Catholic slant and so on. Gradually the hosts 
of Catholics in New York will become increasingly 
aware which newspapers and magazines are will- 
ing to print the truth about Catholicism and issues 
directly or indirectly affecting Catholicism, and 
which are not. 

It may be of interest to instance here the report 
of the first committee to take the field. This com- 
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mittee called on one of the largest magazines in 
the country. 
The sub-committee appointed to call on (name of 
magazine) was very courteously received by Mr. 


. , General Manager, and Miss , Associ- 
ate Editor, who were very generous in the amount 
of time they gave us. We explained that our mis- 
sion was one of good will, although it was brought 
about by a growing feeling of resentment on the 
part of many Catholics over the continued misrep- 
resentations which have appeared in (name of maga- 
zine) recently. Mr. was very much surprised 
and quite interested to learn this feeling was so 
widespread. 

We explained our group to be a union of Catho- 
lic lay organizations and that other similar groups 
were being formed throughout the country for the 
same purpose. Both Mr. and Miss were 
intensely interested. They asked many questions con- 
cerning our membership, our purposes and so 
forth, and were undoubtedly impressed. 

We further explained that it was not our inten- 
tion or desire to act as censors in any way, nor did 
we wish to impose our point of view on them. But 
rather that we were anxious to encourage in them 
a better understanding and appreciation of the Cath- 
olic point of view, so that such misrepresentations 
as had happened might be prevented. 

We inquired as to the policy of the magazine in 
handling Catholic news items and were told they 
were treated as objectively as any others. When we 
asked how it happened that such errors (serious 
slurs against the Church) occurred so frequently, 
he explained that in spite of their efforts, these 
errors somehow or other crept in and that they 
seem to happen in cycles. We pointed out that al- 
though we might be hesitant in making the charge 
that these errors had been made deliberately, we 
did feel that the regularity with which they seemed 
to occur made us suspect that they were being per- 
mitted. He emphatically assured us that this was 
not so, and that only recently they had employed a 
Catholic girl with a Catholic background to do the 
research work on Catholic matters. 

Here the report details the conversations had 
between the committee and the magazine officials 
concerning several serious distortions of the truth 
on Catholic matters. The report then continues: 

Pointing out that since (name of magazine) had 
supplied its readers with misinformation, we felt 
that they owed it to them to print a correction. And 
since (name of magazine) expressed its regret that 
this matter was so offensive to Catholics, we thought 
there was no better way they could demonstrate 
their sincerity than by a correction, if not an apol- 
ogy. 

In closing, we told Mr. that while we felt 

entitled to this consideration, we did not come just 

for this purpose but were more anxious to prevent 
any sort of a recurrence and were sure that this 
could be accomplished by their cooperation. 

Mr. assured us that he personally would 
do everything possible toward having our request 
granted, and assured us that they were most anxious 
to cooperate with us in every way. He repeatedly 
expressed his thanks and appreciation for our com- 
ing and discussing the matter with him. 


The United Catholic Organizations, Press Rela- 
tions Committee, New York Division, is now func- 
tioning. Alliances built after this model are being 
organized in all parts of the country. Catholic nego- 
tiation with the press has hitherto lacked two es- 
sential factors: unity and permanence. Permanent 
national Catholic action, with millions of men and 
women in support, is now assured in the press and 
magazine fields. 






































LIGHTS ARE BLURRED 
ALONG THE RIVER OF TIME 


Democracy is being engulfed by the tide of materialism 


BRASSIL FITZGERALD 














OVER Europe and Asia now, the night of freedom 
spreads. The lights of two thousand years go out, 
and the darkness is loud with rumbling guns, the 
booming prayers of the guns to the prince of dark- 
ness. 

Here in the west is the twilight of freedom. The 
lingering light after sunset, an illusion of freedom 
yet for a while. Then for us, too, the long night. 
And all who think must ask why. 

What has happened to the dreams of our fathers? 
Who has undone the work of their hands? Given 
the lie to their great brave words? That the dead 
appear now to have died in vain; that governments 
“of the people, by the people, for the people,” are 
now “perishing from the earth.” 

Is it Marx who has done this, or Lenin? The 
munition lords and their salesmen? Are the tyrants 
to blame, or Japanese generals? None of these. For 
tyrants like thieves may work best in the dark, but 
no more than the thieves did they bring that dark 
on. Compared with the night, they are but small 
things, bats in the dark till the owls find them. 

No one man is to blame. On the darkening stage 
of the world, our villains are victims, too, strutting 
their bits while the lights go out. The lights of two 
thousand years. 

This is no wail of final despair. The lights will 
come on again. No matter how long the night, the 
sun will rise again. And in that far dawning, a new 
civilization will read the lesson this one must write 
in blood; that the ways of hate all lead to death; 
that those who live by the sword, by the sword 
must die. That there is no peace but Christ’s. 

But must all the lights go out? Is the darkness 
over Europe and Asia spreading too, and surely, to 
these shores? Here in America, are we not in real- 
ity as in words and appearance, a free democracy; 
the people ruling, moving by common consent to- 
ward lasting peace? No. For the United States is no 
aloof and separate entity, but a part and a phase of 
its century and civilization. 

This nation is one boat on the time-river, flying 
a different flag, and moving at different speed from 
the boats that are other nations; but out from the 
same shores, blown by the same winds, borne on by 
the same flood to the sea of a common destiny. The 
doctrine of our isolation was only a hope, fading 


now in the light of reality, tossed overboard now to 
sink in the time-stream. Thus, too, our freedom. 

True democracy, too, was a dream. The dream 
and the goal of the eighteenth century; the illusion 
and pretension of the nineteenth; a withered 
wreath now, for the grave of the twentieth. 

Here in America we came nearest perhaps to its 
realization. But even here, while the flower grew, 
the weeds destined to choke it, grew faster; mate- 
rialism grew faster, with its green bad fruit of sel- 
fish capitalism, its malodorous flowers of political 
and social corruption. 

What Leo XIII, and Aquinas before him knew, 
the man in the street is learning now—that mate- 
rialism and freedom cannot long coexist. For free- 
dom is of the spirit, and materialism is the denial 
of the spirit. For if spirit is not, God is not. And if 
God be a myth, the freedom of men is a sentimental 
phrase. If men are indeed but matter, different only 
in chemistry and physical complexity from the 
leaves of the tree and the fish of the sea—they can 
share but the freedom of fish, feeding blindly in 
schools, while the larger fish eat them. And the 
larger fish are blameless, too, bits of matter, too, 
necessarily obeying the laws of matter. 

No man, but materialism, is the deep evil, the 
time-current moving our boat with the other ships 
of state, downstream to a common end. And our 
oarsmen but sing of democracy, rowing us down to 
the sea where the warships wait. But are we not 
the oarsmen, with our ballots for oars? Does not 
the helmsman steer to our orders? That is the ques- 
tion. Does he? 

Before the President spoke in Chicago, what 
majority of the American people desired and de- 
termined our participation in the European-Asiatic 
conflict? (The question is not whether that partici- 
pation is advisable and inevitable, but, for the mo- 
ment, whether it was a decision and act of the 
American people.) The answer is obvious. We were 
as surprised as the Japanese. We had been told, and 
had believed, that the recent neutrality act (which 
we did not plan), was to establish a policy of non- 
interference and non-support to any side. What 
changed the President’s mind and, therefore, our 
national policy? We do not know. The decisions of 
modern statesmen are made in private, to be an- 
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nounced in public, at the fitting time, at the psycho- 
logical moment. 

It is no disparagement of our President to rec- 
ognize that he shares with the other chief actors 
on the stage of contemporary events, a beautiful 
sense of timing, a flair for the spotlight and center 
stage. It is diplomacy and very good theatre. A 
time-honored dramatic pattern—the hero comes on 
in the first act, gets into difficulty in the second, 
and triumphs in the third. Unless the play be tragic. 
Think him the noblest of contemporary actors, but 
realize him, too, like the villains, playing his part 
on a darkening stage; like them, the victim of 
forces he did not originate, and cannot control. 

A free democracy functions only when the people 
make the final conclusions, knowing first, all the 
premises, having been given all the truths that bear 
on the problem they are asked to solve. We are told 
the truth, but not all the truths. No political leader 
of these times is telling all the truths. 

It is certainly true that, “aggressor nations” are 
breaking “treaties and ignoring human instincts.” 
But it is also true, though unsaid, that all Japan is 
doing in China is practising the lessons the protest- 
ing nations taught her; translating into ugly action 
the established, though unadmitted, law of the na- 
tions that might is right. The villainy now in Asia 
is but different in degree from yesterday’s right in 
Africa and India. The protesting nations lift hands 
in horror, hands full of booty they won by similar 
methods. Soldiers all have the same technique of 
persuasion. 

There may indeed be hope for temporary peace 
in this brewing alliance of the “have” nations 
against the “getting” nations, but no hope for a 
permanent peace. That will come when the “have” 
nations lay down first their own plunder, and then 
say to the others, do likewise. This will not be soon. 

It is certainly true that China is the tortured vic- 
tim of a ruthless aggression that “threatens the 
peace of the world.” But it is also true that China 
is a vast potential market, and the pity of the na- 
tions is not free from concern lest the doors of that 
market be closed to them. China is also “four hun- 
dred million customers.” 

There is no truth in any implication that the sit- 
uation in China is essentially one with the situation 
in Spain. The same international law may be in- 
volved in those two undeclared wars, but not the 
same ethical and moral law, not the same reality. 
In China, an invaded people are united against for- 
eign aggression. In Spain, Spaniards are fighting 
Spaniards; and every foreigner on either side is 
bearing arms under Spanish authority. 

That situation in Spain is too involved for brief 
and easy analysis. The redistribution of Spanish 
land is involved, the relations between capital and 
labor. Communism in Europe is involved, for Loy- 
alist Spain is Russia’s outpost in Europe, Russia’s 
westward-creeping frontier. The control of the 
Mediterranean by England and France, or by Italy 
and Spain, is involved. But whatever else be in- 
volved, whatever else be right or wrong, in Spain 
a Christian people are contending for the right to 
live, the right to kneel in peace to Christ. 
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And who dares name the aggressor on those 
troubled waters where, to quote Walter Lippmann: 
“German ships have been bombed by Russian 
planes, and Russian ships sunk by Italian torpe- 
does?” Where the warships of England and France 
keep the “freedom of the seas” for England and 
France. 

The joint quarantine by peace-loving nations is a 
positive act toward peace, provided the quarantined 
nation submits to such quarantine peacefully. 
Should Japan object, England and France must 
keep their sea power to control the North Sea and 
the troubled Mediterranean—but all our warships 
are in the Pacific. France and England welcome in- 
deed the American declaration in favor of “con- 
certed action by the peace-loving nations.”’ Hands 
across the sea. And ours as always, bearing the 


This article intends no plea for isolation. There 
is wisdom and truth in the President’s declaration. 
“War is a contagion whether it be declared or un- 
declared. . . . We cannot have complete protection 
in a world of disorder in which confidence and se- 
curity have broken down.” Nor can we have real 
democracy in a world of disorder, real freedom in a 
world at war. We, too, will put down the ballot to 
lift the gun. 

This article attempts no defense of Japan. It is 
not in the least defending Japan to point out that 
should Japan be quarantined, the germs of its sick- 
ness would not be quarantined. For Japan is vio- 
lently and conspicuously sick with materialism and 
materialism’s creed that might makes right. And 
that germ infects, too, the quarantining nations. 
Of that sickness Europe is dying. That is the river 
flowing down to the sea, where battleships float and 
democracies sink. 

This article but pleads for the recognition of 
reality. Our hope of getting off that stream lies not 
in blaming our oarsmen, nor our helmsman; it lies 
neither in binding nor loosening the ropes that link 
us to the boats of other nations. Our hope is in see- 
ing the stream for what it is, and seeing where it 
must carry us. 

There is but one boat against that stream, one 
ship that will float in that final sea. The little ship 
of Galilee. The little ship that rode the storm when 
Christ spoke over the waters. 

How little the world changes: tyrants then and 
now; conquering armies then and now; the war 
gods howling that might makes right. And that 
Quiet Voice in the storm, to fishermen thinking to 
drown. 

Those men like gods are still now, their mouths 
are dust; their conquering galleys, all the proud 
triremes, under the seaweed and sand, awaiting the 
steel-clad cruisers. But the little ship of Galilee 
floats, again in storm and darkness. And again the 
Quiet Voice, to us who think to drown: “It is I. 
Be not afraid.” 

So we may not despair. Though the lights go out, 
they will burn again. However long the night, a 
dawn will come. And in that far daybreak, stilling 
the cannon, the last tyrant’s sigh: “Galilean, Thou 
hast conquered.” 
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CHRYSOSTOM SAID IT 


AS night falls upon Austria, the fate of Austrian 
Catholicism trembles in the balance. Catholics all 
over the world share the misgivings expressed by 
the Osservatore Romano, official Vatican City jour- 
nal, quoted as saying on March 14: 

Austrian religious problems, owing to the German 
precedent which is common knowledge, and owing 
to the untoward events which have already occurred, 
which have also been made public, cause the most 
— preoccupations in the hearts of most Cath- 
olics.... 

We ask ourselves whether the religious persecu- 
tion in Germany, inspired by a doctrine and a meth- 
od that disturb and torment millions of German 
Catholics in the peace of their conscience, in their 
religious freedom, in their duty towards their sons, 
in their love and attachment to their faith and their 
fathers and in their Christian hopes, will stop short 
at the former frontier. 

Where the Nazi persecution gets in its worst 
business is not in the cathedrals, not in the 
churches, convents and monasteries, but in the in- 
timacy of the homes. The child is separated from 
the parent, the young are indoctrinated with a 
pagan philosophy of life. The blows that the clergy 
may be able to take, the average home cannot. 

For this reason I believe that the future of Aus- 
tria’s Catholicism is to be decided not by the fate 
of her priests and prelates, among whom, doubtless, 
are more of the heroic stock than were in the care- 
free Hapsburg years. It will be decided in the homes 
of her Catholic families, in their ability to resist the 
terrific pressure that is being put upon them. Hu- 
manly speaking, I do not see how they can. But the 
age of miracles is not over. Prayer and the Sacra- 
—— can triumph where earthly wisdom is power- 
ess. 

Poignant in such a crisis is the voice of a Ger- 
man Catholic woman, Dr. Maria Schliiter-Hermkes, 
who writes in the Munich Stimmen der Zeit for 
February of this year. She takes as her text a won- 
derful saying of the great Saint John Chrysostom, 
who in some ways is more modern than any Saint 
who lived prior to the nineteenth century. “The 
home,” says Chrysostom, “is a little Church.” (Hé 
oikia gar Ekklesia esti mikrd.) From it she draws 
a conclusion that we are now paying a thousand- 
fold penalty for our neglect of the family in Catho- 
lic doctrine and in spiritual ideal. 

Recalling the tragic secularization that fell like a 
blight upon the Christian world after the glorious 
dawn of the Middle Ages, she writes: 

One of the decisive reasons for this tragedy of 
Western history—I say expressly one, as it is not 
the only one, but the one which is least noted—con- 
sists undoubtedly in the fact that the family was not 
formed by Christianity in the same degree as other 
elements of Christian life, such as, for instance, the 
life of the Religious Orders. The Church's teaching 
on marriage and family has always remained the 


same, but the Church did not penetrate into the con- 
sciousness of the Christian family with her entire 
creative power. The family ideal never experienced 
a maturity and a reformation, a re-formation, as did 
for instance monastic life in the twelfth century. In 
the twelfth century you had such tremendous Chris- 
tian figures working on the intensification and reno- 
vation of monastic life as Bruno of Cologne, founder 
of the Carthusians; Bernard of Clairvaux, master- 
mind of the Cistercians; Norbert of Xanten, founder 
of the Premonstratensians; Hildegard of Bingen, 
renovator of the Benedictine nuns. And these are 
only a few out of hundreds in one century. 
Frau Schliiter-Hermkes then goes on to make an 
observation which, I think, has occurred to many 
minds at the present day: 


In comparison with the preceding, how distress- 
ingly small is the number of canonized Saints in all 
Christian centuries, whose sanctity derives from the 
Christian form of life as exemplified by a husband, 
a father, a mother! I do not know whether there 
really exists even one canonized Saint, who was 


neither a virgin, a martyr or a widow! 

“But the young people will not put up with their 
parents if the parents are saints!’’ someone is sure 
to object. 

Not so fast. If they are sham saints, the young 
will not put up with them. Youth sees through 
sham sanctity as it sees through sham learning and 
many another deceit. But if they are true saints, 
youth not only will “put up” with them, but will 
normally love them. As Frau Schliiter-Hermkes re- 
marks: “The young do not want their parents to 
live in youth’s camp and march in youth’s ranks, 
but they do absolutely want their parents them- 
selves to practice what they teach, to practice what 
they require from their own children.” 

Some may have smiled over a letter that ap- 
peared in last Sunday’s New York Times from a 
boy of eighteen who complained that his father was 
spending all his time and their time learning to 
dance the Big Apple while the sons and daughters 
wanted quiet evenings to study the problems of the 
present day. But there was more truth in that boy’s 
attitude than at first sight appeared. Essential, if 
youth is to be saved today; essential, if inhuman- 
ism, Nazism and Marxianism are not to crush 
Christianity itself and with it the human person, 
and with it Christian Democracy, is the knowledge 
and practice of the positive spiritual ideal of Chris- 
tian matrimony, that “union,” in this same wise 
woman’s beautiful words, “of two finite persons in 
an Infinite Person,” Jesus Christ. The root of our 
birth-control troubles is the neglect of that sublime 
ideal as an ideal. Let us save it before night has 
completely fallen on our homes and churches. 

Why wait for some great reformation from 
above? If in each family one person will create a 
better knowledge and love of the family ideal, the 
movement will spread until it embraces the world. 

JOHN LAFARGE 
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TEAPOT DOME? 


WE do not know whether Dr. Arthur Morgan, of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, is right or wrong in 
his criticism of his fellow-directors. But it is re- 
freshing to see a public official stand his ground in 
a dispute with the President of the United States. 
There are far too many “yes men” at Washington, 
officials who think it their first duty to hold on to 
their jobs, no matter what the result to the public. 
Dr. Morgan provides a heartening contrast. 

We say we do not know whether Dr. Morgan is 
right or wrong, and we do not believe that anyone 
else knows either. That is why the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority should be taken apart by Congress, 
and carefully examined for flaws. Pitiless publicity 
is as salutary for Government agencies as it is for 
bankers and Wall Street. 

But it should be investigated neither by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission nor by the President. 
Members of the Commission owe their place to the 
President and are apt to reflect his wishes rather 
than the facts in any highly controversial case. As 
to the President, it seems to us that he is not quali- 
fied to serve as judge, prosecutor, jury and, per- 
haps, executioner. “This is not, and in the nature 
of the case, cannot be,” Dr. Morgan told the Presi- 
dent openly, “an effective or useful fact-finding oc- 
casion.” With fine restraint, he did not add that 
when the President published the Lilienthal-Mor- 
gan letters, he disqualified himself as judge by 
opening the case for the prosecution. 

Whether the President can remove Dr. Morgan 
seems open to doubt. The Administration’s legal 
counsel holds that he can, but others point out that 
when Congress created the TVA it provided that 
directors were to be removed by concurrent resolu- 
tion of both Houses. It can thus be argued that 
Congress reserved this power to itself, but what- 
ever the answer to this legal question, it would 
seem that its exercise by the President would make 
imperative a searching examination by Congress of 
the whole case, including the original Act by which 
Congress established the TVA. 

Just why the President chose to act as though 
Congress could not properly investigate the agen- 
cies which it creates, remains a matter for specula- 
tion. To us the whole affair bears a suspicious re- 
semblance to the ill-famed and malodorous Teapot 
Dome case of the Harding Administration. If the 
TVA is spotless, as Senator Norris contends, a 
public examination will do it no harm. 

If there is reason for suspicion, however, and 
with or without reason the country is suspicious, 
the best policy for the Government is to insist upon 
an examination. The attitude of Senator Norris is 
very like that of the small boy who insisted that he 
was innocent, and proposed to remain innocent, 
until his mother found out the truth. Do the ma- 
jority directors of the TVA fear to let the public 
know what has been done with the millions voted 
by Congress? Has any public official at Washington 
anything to hide? If so, we have two good reasons 
for demanding a merciless investigation. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


PARTLY acquainted with the language of the 
country, and ignorant of its history and customs, 
the lot of the foreign correspondent for an Ameri- 
can newspaper is not happy. The results will be 
deplorable when he feels that he must write for a 
non-Catholic American public. Now that the war in 
Spain seems drawing to a close, we hope that the 
various newsgathering agencies will examine this 
problem and with their customary acumen find a 
solution. Americans insist that baseball, prize-fight- 
ing and football be reported by experts. Foreign 
news may be reported by anyone. 


GOOD NEWS 


SILENCE fell, after one of the younger men 
had asked almost in dismay: “Well, isn’t there 
any good news?” 

The discussion had indicated bad news from 
all quarters of the globe. Perhaps the conversa- 
tion was that found everywhere when educated 
men and women meet in amicable conference. 
The war between China and Japan, although 
neither belligerent styles it war, led to a discus- 
sion of the influence of Moscow in the Far East, 
and to the alleged “trials” of political prisoners 
by the Soviet. But what of that same influence 
in Spain, in our own country? What, funda- 
mentally, is the difference between “govern- 
ment” as it exists in Germany and under Stalin? 
With the weakening of religion in this country, 
what can prevent the overthrow of constitu- 
tional government, once a man is found with as 
little conscience as Hitler or Stalin, and with a 
fair measure of their driving power? What will 
Great Britain do now that Hitler is established 
in Vienna, and what will Europe do should Hit- 
ler push into Czechoslovakia, or decide to “‘lib- 
erate” the Germanic peoples just beyond the 
Brenner Pass? 

Obviously, it is not easy to discuss these 
topics in a cheerful mood. For they either pic- 
ture war and violence, or suggest that the na- 
tions can look forward to another World War 
within a period measured not by years but by 
months—perhaps weeks. 

Probably it was some such conclusion as this 
which moved the Holy Father in an address to 
a group of pilgrims in St. Peter’s early last year 
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ORGANIZED LOOT 


ONCE more the Administration has scored a pal- 
pable hit against the civil-service system. Senator 
Walsh’s gallant fight to eliminate from the reor- 
ganization bill the provision for a one-man board 
failed when Senator Barkley, leader for the Admin- 
istration, took the floor. Senator Barkley asserts 
that the one-man board will give “efficient service.” 
In the sense that it can be used efficiently to put 
political hacks in office, he is right. It can be em- 
ployed with equal efficiency to replace the system 
of appointment for proved ability by the loot sys- 
tem, and probably will be so applied. 


WS&ND BAD NEWS 


to say that he had lost all hope of obtaining 
peace for the world from the heads of govern- 
ment and their councils. But what the Holy 
Father added may supply some of us with a 
new source of hope. “Therefore we turn with 
all confidence to the Father, imploring His 
powerful protection.” 

We cannot assume that all is well in the 
world today. Too many powerful forces for evil 
are at work to allow that comforting conclu- 
sion. At the same time it simply will not do to 
ignore the activity of so many powerful forces 
for good. Was there ever, for instance, a closer 
connection in loyalty and love between Cath- 
olics everywhere and their Hierarchies, be- 
tween people, Hierarchies and the Holy See? 

In Germany, persecuted as Catholics are, in 
Spain ravaged by war, never were Catholics 
more fervent in the works of Catholic Action. 
Throughout the Far East, and indeed in every 
part of the world, our missionaries tirelessly 
pursue their work to Christianize and civilize 
barbarous peoples. In the United States, zeal 
for Catholic education and for social reform 
flames high. All over the world cloistered Re- 
ligious lift up their hands in prayer for all men, 
and daily on thousands of altars the Lamb of 
God is lifted up to the Father to beg peace and 
mercy for the world. 

Yes, there is plenty of bad news, and at times 
the future must seem dark. But let us not for- 
get that there is good news as well. Above all, 
let us not forget Him in whose hands are the 
destinies of peoples and nations. 





AUSTRIA INFELIX 


WITH Hitler reviewing his troops in Vienna, a new 
chapter in European history begins. Rome, Paris 
and London, fatuously relying on diplomatic notes, 
found themselves faced on March 11 by Hitler’s 
ultimatum to Chancelor Schuschnigg. Thereafter 
events moved so swiftly that diplomacy was plainly 
useless. Mussolini who a few years ago rushed his 
troops to the Brenner Pass before Hitler could 
formulate a proclamation, contented himself with 
calling a meeting of the Grand Council. France, 
unable even to form a Government, could do noth- 
ing more than suggest uneasy possibilities in south- 
eastern Europe. And while England debated with 
the German Ambassador, Vienna fell. 

Is Hitler marching Europe to another war? Only 
time can tell, but Europe now knows that in Berlin 
there is a man who has beaten down all opposition, 
open or concealed, whether emanating from France, 
Italy or Great Britain. He knows what he wants to 
do, and he is determined to do it. Threats only 
stiffen his purpose. Diplomatic remonstrances are 
mere scraps of paper. Deaf alike to the claims of 
justice and of humanity, he strides to power crush- 
ing under his heel all who dare oppose him. 

Unfortunately, now that the deed is done, Hitler 
will not lack allies who, if they do not openly ap- 
prove, will put no obstacle in his way. These allies 
will be recruited from two camps; those who dis- 
like the Catholic Church and those who dislike the 
Treaty of Versailles with all its consequences. Thus 
Hitler, although he probably feels himself strong 
enough to ride roughshod over all opposition, will 
draw a measure of support from two parties at 
odds with each other. 

Catholic thinkers, we believe, were among the first 
to point out the inevitable results of the merciless 
document drawn up at Versailles, and supplemented 
by international agreements scarcely less brutal 
and impracticable. Had the Allies realized the un- 
fairness of indicting a whole people, and in that 
realization allowed a conquered Germany once 
more to take its place on equal terms at the coun- 
cil table of the nations, the agencies that have 
formed a Hitler, tyrannizing over a great people, 
would have been crushed before they could take 
form. But hatred supplanted charity, and expedi- 
ency replaced justice. In destroying the possibility 
of the growth of a new Germany, free and inde- 
pendent, the Allies set the stage for Hitler. 

We await with anxiety the fate of the Church 
and her works in conquered Austria. Much prog- 
ress, especially in Catholic education and in Cath- 
olic social action, had been made under the Aus- 
trian Constitution, which, although it did not estab- 
lish a state Catholic in every respect, at least vig- 
orously supported and protected the rights of its 
Catholic citizens. Already reports of the arrest of 
Catholic priests and the forcible seizure of Catholic 
newspapers have reached us, indicating that Hitler 
will repeat in Austria the persecution which he in- 
augurated in Germany. A clash seems inevitable, 
for the Catholic Church can never be faithless to 
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her trust, and until she has been destroyed, tyrants 
have an enemy that wili not let them rest. Hitler 
has shown how well aware he is of this truth. 

Yet as Catholics we are far from thinking that 
all has been lost in Germany and Austria. Tyrants 
have from time to time reframed the map of Eu- 
rope, but one after the other has fallen. Frankly, if 
the education of children in atheistic schools is con- 
tinued for another generation, then, humanly speak- 
ing, there will be no Catholic Church in Germany, 
and, given the same conditions, none in Austria. 
But it may well be that this is the dark moment 
before the dawn. Never were the clergy, despite 
calumny and persecution, more zealous in Germany, 
and never have Catholic parents been more keenly 
conscious of their duties to their children. In parish 
houses and in Catholic homes, the flame still burns 
and will not be extinguished. There we find our 
hope in this hour of conflict and confusion. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 


WILD as the sea was the session at Atlantic City 
last month during which the American Association 
of School Administrators discussed Federal aid for 
non-public schools. Possibly the report is exagger- 
ated, but it is said that Dr. George D. Strayer, one 
of Columbia’s multitudinous deans, foamed as a 
wind-swept surge, as he contemplated the union of 
church with state close at hand. 

In his calmer moments, especially if he will re- 
flect upon the explanation offered by Dr. Francis 
M. Crowley, dean of Teachers College, Fordham 
University, Dr. Strayer will probably reconsider his 
position. The issue is not church and state, but the 
right of individuals to participate in public funds 
which they themselves create. 

We suggest a further consideration for Dr. 
Strayer and his associates. If they desire to place 
the Federal aid suggested by the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on a constitutional basis, they 
cannot pick and choose as they will the benefici- 
aries of the plan. Under the Hamiltonian theory, 
now adopted by the Supreme Court, Congress may 
appropriate for the benefit of public education, but 
it may not appropriate for the exclusive benefit of 
one of the many agencies of public education. It 
may not elect one system as the object of its benev- 
olence, and exclude all others. In the long run, as 
the Supreme Court held a decade ago in the Louis- 
iana textbook case, the beneficiary of appropria- 
tions for educational purposes is not the school, but 
the child and his parents. 

Hence Congress must treat all alike. No child of 
school age can be excluded on the ground that he 
does not attend a State-supported school. He is en- 
titled to walk to school on a State-supported side- 
walk, but we cannot demand that he walk on it 
into a State-supported school. If he attends a non- 
public school, he and his parents exercise a right 
protected by the Constitution of the United States. 
To penalize them by excluding them from partici- 
pation in Federal educational funds would violate 
the Constitution. 
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THE SPIRITUAL KINGDOM 


TOMORROW we will turn reverently from the 
main theme of the Gospel of the multiplication of 
the loaves and the fishes (Saint John, vi, 1-15) to 
a humbler topic. We find it in Saint John’s opening 
and concluding sentences. 

One difficulty which darkened the minds of the 
people to whom Our Lord preached was their mis- 
conception of His mission. The people were under 
the yoke of Rome, and while the yoke was not in- 
tolerably heavy, it was resented both because it was 
a yoke and because it had been imposed upon them 
by a pagan people. The stage was inevitably set for 
agitators, promis'ng political freedom under na- 
tional rulers, and for fanatics who invited the peo- 
ple to join them as founders of the promised Mes- 
sianic kingdom. The clashes with the Roman au- 
thorities which followed increased both the resent- 
ment of the people and their hunger for a govern- 
ment of their own. Hence it is not strange that 
many among them saw in Our Lord nothing more 
than the founder of a temporal kingdom. 

Of course, they missed entirely the spirit of His 
teaching. At the opening of tomorrow’s Gospel, we 
are told that “a great multitude” followed Our 
Lord over the sea of Galilee, not drawn by the 
power of His spiritual message, but “because they 
saw the miracles which he did on them that were 
diseased.”” After the miracle of the loaves and the 
fishes, their admiration was so strong that they 
planned to use force, if necessary, “and make him 
king.” They saw in Him power, majesty and all the 
qualities of a great ruler; of His Divinity they per- 
ceived little or nothing. To impress upon them the 
truth that He had come to found not an earthly 
but a spiritual kingdom, Our Lord “fled again.” 

Probably we have now and then congratulated 
ourselves upon our superior knowledge of Our 
Lord’s mission. Our knowledge may be superior, 
but at least some of us share the error of the Jews 
who saw in Our Lord only a source of temporal 
blessings. We follow our Lord on level paths, but 
not when the ways are rough. When we live with 
charitable and patient people, we are, we think, 
models ourselves of these virtues, but when our 
company changes to people who tell us plainly what 
they think of us, we sharpen our tongues (perhaps 
clench our fists!) and have at them. We make fer- 
vent novenas for a temporal favor, and when God 
in His wisdom withholds it, begin to think that the 
power of prayer is not what the mystics say it is. 
Then there are some, not many thank God, but 
more than we like to see, who are good Catholics 
until a prospect of a marriage, forbidden by the 
Church, or of a profit in business, forbidden by the 
Seventh Commandment, comes into their lives. 
After that, they are Catholics who probably will 
never receive the Sacraments again, unless the in- 
finite mercy of God gives them a chance on their 
death-beds. 

Do we follow Our Lord because of temporal 
blessings actual or anticipated? Or do we follow 
Him because we look for no earthly reward, but 
only because we love Him? 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt dis- 
patched to Congress the National Resources Com- 
mittee report containing a program for conserving 
and controlling the nation’s water resources. Cost 
to Federal, State, local governments would be $2,- 
124,867,000 over six years. .. . At a press confer- 
ence, the President smiled away a question whether 
he needed the permission of Congress to become a 
dictator. . . . Recommending a Congressional study, 
Mr. Roosevelt told Congress misuse of the forests 
is now “of a character to cause alarm to the people 
of the United States.”. . . Representatives of rail- 
roads and of railroad labor were called to the White 
House for a conference. The Government may have 
to compel consolidation of railroads to solve the 
troublee situation in the $26,000,000,000 industry, 
the President indicated. . . . Feeling, apparently, 
that President Roosevelt was striving to ward off 
a Congressional investigation of the TVA, its Chair- 
man Arthur E. Morgan defied the President. He, 
Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan and David Lilienthal, the 
other board members, convened for six hours in 
the White House. Chairman Morgan refused to 
participate in the President’s personal investiga- 
tion. “I am an observer,” he said, “and not a par- 
ticipant in this alleged process of fact finding.” 
Chairman Morgan wants a Congressional investi- 
gation. 


THE CONGRESS. Representative Tinkham of Mas- 
sachusetts asked for a Congressional inquiry to 
discover “the extent to which the Department of 
State is dominated and controlled by the British 
Foreign Office.” President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Hull are “attempting to deceive the American peo- 
ple when they state that the United States has 
made no recent political commitments with Great 
Britain,” he declared. Mr. Tinkham quoted Winston 
Churchill as saying in the House of Commons that 
an “excellent arrangement” existed between the 
United States and Great Britain. Representative 
Fish quoted former Foreign Secretary Eden as de- 
claring before his resignation that “he was in con- 
stant contact with the highest American authori- 
ties and they had agreed to parallel action.”. . . 
New England Congressmen protested against the 
proposed reciprocal trade treaty with Britain, de- 
claring New England industries are being “sold 
down the river” in favor of other parts of the coun- 
try. . . . Asked before a Senate committee if he 
would bear arms against Soviet Russia in the event 
of war, Carl Ross, secretary of the Young Com- 
munists League, Inc., refused to answer. . . . Reso- 
lutions were introduced into the Senate and House 
calling for a ten-man joint Congressional commit- 
tee to investigate the TVA. . . . On the Reorganiza- 
tion Bill, Senator Walsh of Massachusetts proposed 


an amendment which would have prevented “dic- 
tatorship” over civil service. The amendment was 
defeated. . . . The House passed the $5,000,000,000 
Tax Bill, sent it to the Senate. . . . Intimations were 
heard that the Senate in an effort to help business 
would remove some of the House tax bill provi- 
sions which had been passed under Administration 
pressure. 


WASHINGTON. Philippine High Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt advocated indefinite American retention 
of the Philippines. Philippine President Manuel 
Quezon, reversing his stand for immediate and 
complete independence, agreed that the whole ques- 
tion should be re-examined. . . . The German Em- 
bassy took over all Austrian diplomatic and con- 
sular establishments in the United States. Austria 
owes the United States $26,000,000. American citi- 
zens hold $18,000,000 in Austrian bonds. The ques- 
tion arose whether the State Department would 
insist on Germany’s shouldering responsibility for 
these liabilities. . . . Addressing delegates from 150 
cities at the meeting of the Community Mobiliza- 
tion for Human Needs, President Roosevelt reaf- 
firmed his policy on Federal relief. With not one 
dissenting voice, the delegates criticized his atti- 
tude, went on record as favoring an integrated 
Federal-State relief program, “modeled from life 
and not from theory,” governed locally, “with op- 
portunities for all and special privileges for none.” 


AT Home. Farmers in the nation’s 1,500 cotton 
counties voted on the AAA’s program which ap- 
plies marketing quotas to restrict sales of 1938 cot- 
ton. In 658 counties, 1,019,499 voted for the quotas, 
77,872 against. Under the AAA Act, a two-thirds 
majority makes the quotas applicable to all cotton 
farmers. Heavy penalty taxes are imposed on those 
who sell above their quotas. . . . The Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith reported contribu- 
tions for foreign missions amounted to $647,000 in 
1937, $6,000 more than was received in 1936. A 
considerable sum was also received for home mis- 
sions. . . . New York’s Governor Lehman ruled he 
was not in a position to remove Communist Simon 
W. Gerson from public office to which the Com- 
munist was appointed by Stanley M. Isaacs, Bor- 
ough President of Manhattan. . . . Out of 7,000 
local option elections held since repeal, 5,000 ended 
in dry victories. . . . Broadcasting to the British 
Empire, C. I. O.’s John L. Lewis said: “Thirteen 
million Americans are now unemployed. Their 
numbers are steadily increasing as the nation drifts 
with terrifying and deadly sureness to the never, 
never realm of financial bankruptcy, economic col- 
lapse and human tragedy.” 
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AUSTRIAN Coup. Aroused to fury by Chancelor 
Schuschnigg’s call for a plebiscite, Hitler, with dra- 
matic suddenness, took drastic steps to prevent it, 
to seize Austria, hold a plebiscite under his own 
supervision. Following plans mapped out long in 
advance, the German army commenced its invasion 
of Austria. Hitler demanded the resignation of 
Schuschnigg. Addressing his last word to the Aus- 
trian public on March 11, Schuschnigg said: “The 
German Government today handed President Mik- 
las an ultimatum with a time limit ordering him to 
nominate as Chancelor a person designated by the 
German Government . . . otherwise German troops 
would invade Austria. I declare before the world 
that the news launched in Germany concerning dis- 
orders ... the creation of a situation beyond the 
Austrian Government’s control are lies from A to 
Z. The President has asked me to tell the people of 
Austria that he has yielded only to force. Since we 
were not prepared even in this terrible situation to 
shed blood, we decided to order the troops to offer 
no resistance. And so I take leave of the Austrian 
people with a German word of farewell uttered 
from the depths of my heart: God protect Austria.” 
... His long struggle to keep Austria free was over. 
Into Austria rolled the Germany army. The Aus- 
trian skies were filled with roaring German planes. 
German police followed the German soldiers. With 
Schuschnigg out, President Wilhelm Miklas was 
the next to go. Hitler’s appointee, Dr. Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, became Chancelor. Decrees were 
promulgated March 13 making Austria a province 
of the German Reich. . . . After long years of ab- 
sence, Chancelor Hitler once more set foot on his 
native Austrian soil. His car slowly crossed the 
bridge over the river Inn into Braunau, his birth- 
place. He stood by the grave of his mother and 
father. Enormous crowds whipped to a frenzy of 
enthusiasm greeted Hitler as he drove to Linz, to 
Vienna. Women knelt as he passed by, gathered the 
dust touched by his auto. He once worked in Vienna, 
an obscure laborer. He re-entered it, undisputed 
master of an empire, 72,000,000 strong. . . . An- 
other sort of plebiscite took place immediately fol- 
lowing Hitler’s seizure of Austria—a wave of sui- 
cides. Former Austrian Vice-Chancelor Emil Fey 
shot his wife, son, self. A prominent industrialist 
asked his daughter to shoot him. She did, then shot 
herself. Panic-stricken refugees sought to flee the 
iron Hitler fist. . . . Placed in charge of Austrian 
nazification was the notorious anti-Catholic, Joseph 
Buerckel. 


ITaALy. In 1934, when Dollfuss was murdered, 
Italy rushed troops to the Brenner Pass, discour- 
aged Germany from any Austrian adventure. In 
1938, German troops, penetrating Austria, paused 
at the Brenner Pass, exchanged greetings with the 
Italian frontier guards. . . . In a letter dated March 
11, Hitler addressed Premier Mussolini: “In an 
hour charged with destiny I turn to you, Excel- 
lency, to give you news of a decision which appears 
to have been necessitated by the circumstances and 
which is now unchangeable.” The news was his 
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seizure of Austria. The Chancelor told Premier 
Mussolini he had “drawn a definite German fron- 
tier with France and I now draw one equally defi- 
nite with Italy. It is the Brenner. This decision will 
never be touched or questioned.”’. . . March 13 Hit- 
ler sent another message thanking Mussolini for 
his neutrality: “Mussolini, I shall ever keep this in 
remembrance. Adolf Hitler.”. . . Addressing the 
Chamber of Deputies in Rome March 16 Premier 
Mussolini said nothing approving German annexa- 
tion of Austria, but declared he accepted the ac- 
complished fact. “The Brenner does not divide 
two enemies; it unites two friends,” he said. Hit- 
ler’s personal pledge guarantees the frontier, he 
declared, adding: “. . . frontiers are sacred. They 
must not be discussed, but defended.”’. . . Mussolini 
revealed he told Schuschnigg he thought the pleb- 
iscite “will explode in your hands.” 


SPAIN. The first three days of Franco’s Aragon 
offensive saw his brigades move forward thirty 
miles. Belchite, Montalban, Hijar, numerous towns 
and villages fell into his hands. Utrillas with its 
valuable mines was occupied. The Franco war ma- 
chine continued rolling onward toward the sea. It 
rolled into Alcaniz, forty-five miles from the coast. 
It captured Caspe, thirteen miles from the Catalan 
border. When Franco’s men reached Raimundo, 
thirty miles from the sea, they had advanced sixty- 
five miles, conquered 2,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, captured thousands of prisoners. The shat- 
tered Loyalists were everywhere in full flight. Red 
Spanish Premier Negrin flew to Paris, begged the 
Leftist French Government for aid. 


FOOTNOTES. Chinese guerrilla raids, pounding 
counter-attacks slowed up the Japanese armies in 
Shansi and Shantung. . . . Long-smoldering friction 
between Poland and Lithuania threatened to blaze 
forth following the killing of a Polish guard in a 
frontier incident. . . . A shot in the back of the head 
was the sentence meted out to eighteen of the 
twenty-one defendants in Russia’s public treason 
trial. The eighteen are: Messrs. Bukharin, Rykoff, 
Yagoda, Grinko, Krestinsky, Rosengoltz, Ivanoff, 
Ikramoff, Khodjaieff, Chernoff, Zelensky, Kaza- 
koff, Levin, Kruchkoff, Sharangovitch, Zubareff, 
Bulanoff, Maximoff-Dikovsky. Sentenced to long 
prison terms were Messrs. Bessonoff, Rakovsky, 
Pletneff. . . . France and Britain protested to Ber- 
lin over the Nazi Austrian grab. . . . In France 
Léon Blum endeavored to form a Cabinet including 
all parties to face seething Europe. French Right- 
ists feared Communism more than Hitler, refused 
to join. Blum then made a Government composed 
of Socialists with promise of Communist support. 
He created a Ministry of Propaganda. France as- 
sured Czechoslovakia she would keep her engage- 
ment to aid the latter in the event of armed aggres- 
sion. The Blum Government sought to aid the 
Spanish Reds by having a French-British armistice 
clamped on Spain before the Nationalists reached 
Catalonia. Britain was cold to the idea. 
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ARCHITECT AND PRIEST 


EDITOR: Lauds to Father LaFarge for his article, 
Religious Problems of the Catholic Artist (March 
12). At last a priest has thought about the difficul- 
ties of the Catholic artist. 

There are two criticisms, however, which I would 
submit. The first is what appears to be a confusion: 
Father LaFarge indicates that artistic experience 
and inspiration are at variance in the artist’s mind 
with religious experience and the supernatural life. 
This is not true, for, as Maritain says: “Inspiration 
is not a mythological accessory only. There is a 
real inspiration, proceeding not from the Muses, but 
from the living God.” From this we see that the 
two experiences can be coordinate, in fact, must be 
coordinate for true Christian art. 

The second criticism deals with an omission. The 
author speaks of the patience the priest should 
have with the bohemianism of the artist (which, 
by the way, is only a tendency), and forgets the 
flagrant abuses by which the priest only too often 
tests the patience of the artist. 

I speak primarily of and for the Catholic archi- 
tect. How many times is he not shunted aside by 
the priest building a church and forced to yield 
place to a non-Catholic architect—a non-Catholic 
architect who cannot be truly God-inspired with the 
order and beauty of Catholicism, its tradition, its 
rubrics and liturgy? 

This is the greatest problem of religion and faith 
for the Catholic architect; this, because he is not 
allowed to participate in the construction of the 
house of God, the Church of which he is a member 
and a material supporter; this, because it is unjust 
socially, economically and artistically to himself 
and his Catholic family as well as to the Church. 

Shorewood Hills, Wis. PAUL N. FLAD 


HISTORY IN COLLEGES 


EDITOR: Having just given myself the pleasure 
of reading William Thomas Walsh’s valuable study 
of Philip II, may I call the attention of your read- 
ers to one conclusion to be drawn from it? 

In his bibliography, Dr. Walsh points out the 
numerous sources on Spanish affairs available in 
our public libraries and how little they are used. 
In many cases his was the first hand to cut the 
pages. And yet our Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties permit their graduate students in history to 
waste time, energy and talents in fields of little 
importance while the keys to the proper writing of 
Spanish history (and indeed of European history, 
for much of Europe is the gift of Spain) lie rust- 
ing on dusty shelves. The same might be said of 
Spanish American History. 


Our colleges and universities seem almost a solid 
phalanx of silence on Spain and Spanish America. 
Nobody is interested. So few want the courses tim- 
idly offered. Is it indeed that the universities and 
colleges themselves are not interested? Courses in 
English, European and American history are given 
as if Spain had never been. It is even expected that 
Catholics are going to make sense out of economics, 
sociology, politics and diplomacy, when the keys to 
history are left unsought. Hamlet without Hamlet 
is more useful. 

New York, N. Y. 


CF. AMERICAN MERCURY-JAN. 1938 


EDITOR: As I scanned your January 22 issue, a 
few lines caught my most unworthy attention and 
made it imperative that I pen a reply. The lines in 
question are the following: 

We take satisfaction in the thought that we 
have never received any subsidy whatsoever, that 
we have never had any financial angles, such as the 
capitalists who have backed the Nation and the New 
Republic. 

The point in doubt is: Can you prove that the 
New Republic and the Nation are financed by capi- 
talists at any time? I am willing to be shown (not 
led) wherein I am laboring under an erroneous be- 
lief that the two above mentioned magazines repre- 
sented workers, liberals and thinking intellectuals. 

Milwaukee, Wis. RUFHOUSE RUSCH 


TEACHING PHILOSOPHY 


EDITOR: May I be permitted a comment on the 
interesting article of Anton C. Pegis in the issue of 
AMERICA for March 12? 

In his rather frank criticism of the teaching of 
philosophy in Catholic colleges he makes the perti- 
nent query: “Do we really teach philosophy as a 
unity according to the proper hierarchy of ideas?” 
His whole contention is, or seems to be, that we do 
not. In fact, he maintains that in our teaching we 
do so many things that we should not and omit so 
much that we should do that “a confusion has cap- 
tured our colleges.” Reading Professor Pegis’ arti- 
cle from a background of some sixteen years teach- 
ing or examining students in philosophy, I wonder 
if the confusion has not captured the author rather 
than our colleges. He seems to me to have confused 
two very different kinds of teaching—that of the 
undergraduate college, where the student must be 
first initiated into the arcana of such recondite sub- 
jects as being, thought, substance, cause and spirit, 
and that of the graduate school, to which the stu- 
dent brings a fairly well-developed body of philoso- 
phical knowledge with which he is now fitted to 
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explore the unitary but complex field of philosophy 
as such. 

He seems also to have confused the universal 
with the individual—a fatal confusion indeed for a 
philosopher. He calls continued attention to the 
academic faults that we, i.e., the teachers of phi- 
losophy, have. “We have transformed philosophy 
into a glorified apologeticism. . . . We are not gen- 
uinely seekers. . .. We act as judges. . . . We parcel 
out sentences. ... We have forgotten. . . . We have 
lost. . . .” A whole catalogue of philosophical and 
pedagogical misdeeds attributed universally and 
without qualification to “us,” the poor misguided 
leaders of youth! 

Surely the writer must be a man of wide and 
varied experience to say so categorically what we 
do and do not. One is astonished to learn that An- 
ton Pegis graduated in 1931. Is it possible that this 
universal “‘we” is simply himself and a few others 
of his experience? Or are his inferences based upon 
the manuals of philosophy he has read? And, if so, 
are they all to be sweepingly condemned? I submit 
that within the last thirty years and more, much 
of it the matter of my own observation as student 
and teacher, a good amount of sound, solid teaching 
has been done in American Catholic colleges and 
seminaries which Doctor Pegis seems to ignore. 

That philosophy is an organism of knowledge 
with an autonomy of its own, though subject to the 
guiding norm of Divine Revelation, and that it is a 
form of apologetics, though indirectly, as is every 
subject in the curriculum of a Catholic college, are 
truths as old as Saint Thomas and known to every 
Catholic teacher of philosophy worthy of the name. 
But the undergraduate teacher has also learned the 
sound pedagogical technique, divide et impera. He 
must departmentalize his teaching, from logic 
through natural theology, if he has any hope of 
clearness of concepts among his students. But to 
infer from this that therefore the teacher himself 
is ignorant of the essential unity of philosophic 
thought or of the primacy of place which it holds 
in the economy of human knowledge is a conclusion 
that our Junior logicians would say latius patet. 

Baltimore, Md. JOSEPH F. BEGLAN, S.J. 


APOSTOLIC DIALECTIC 


EDITOR: I translate for your readers two mag- 
nificent passages from Jacques Maritain’s recent 
volume, Les Degrés du Savoir: 

Knowledge of truth is not a purely cognitive proc- 
ess; it demands an adherence of the will to the 
truth known. 

The proofs of God’s existence are not like labora- 
tory demonstrations of a scientific truth; they de- 
mand a prior attitude of adoration and contempla- 
tive consent. 

My reason for conveying these passages to 
American Catholics is that I think that many of 
us are infected with the collegiate and Protestant- 
born notion that to convert Communists to Cathol- 
icism all we need to do is to give them “facts” and 
“true Catholic demonstrations.” 

This was the substance of a recent essay by 
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M. J. Hillenbrand. In another essay last June, 
Harry Sylvester sponsored an eructation of un- 
stinted worship for the literary genius of Ernest 
Hemingway. Mr. Sylvester advanced the contention 
that Mr. Hemingway’s attitude of enmity to the 
Catholic Faith into which he was born was caused 
by a purely mental misconstruction of the be- 
havior of Italian soldiers during the war; Mr. Syl- 
vester suggested that Mr. Hemingway could be 
reclaimed to the Faith by a proper application of 


dialectic. 
New York, N. Y. DAvID GORDON 


BIAS CONTEST 


EDITOR: Ordinarily my copy of AMERICA is given 
a prominent place in the living room and later 
given to other readers, especially to a study club. 
This week I regret to see a Bias Contest. It seems 
to me a lowering of the usual high standard. Is it 
wise to look for trouble? Will any real good be ac- 
complished by wearing the proverbial chip? Refuta- 
tion of falsehood, yes; scenting prejudice, no! 
Buffalo, N. Y. H. A. 


EDITOR: Last week I wrote you that I must can- 
cel my subscription temporarily. 

Your Bias Contest has proved too strong a pull 
on curiosity. Enclosed find four dollars for renewal 
of my subscription. 

Evansville, Ind. G. S. 


HAGIOGRAPHER 


EDITOR: I propose the following as Exhibit A for 
the Bias Contest. 

I have never met Mayor Hague nor any of his 
supporters, but I have been led to examine the 
deluge of accusations leveled at him. I am always a 
bit suspicious when the baiting is of the Liberal 
Press. 

“T am the law!” screams the red and yellow press, 
purporting to be the Mayor’s dictatorial answer to 
the so-called denial of free speech. The truth in the 
matter is that the Mayor’s statement, “I am the 
law,” had no reference to the C. I. O. incident nor 
any relation whatever to the issue of free speech. 
The now famous (or infamous) epigram was ut- 
tered upon sentencing two twelve-year-old boys to 
reform school—a decision which the Mayor thought 
too severe. The judge in the case pointed to the law 
upon which the aroused Mayor took the children 
under his own surveillance, making his famous re- 
mark, “In this case I am the law!” This is a far cry 
from the attempt to blacken the Mayor’s character 
by fallaciously and libelously attributing to him a 
remark which would be odious if taken out of its 
context. 

I am not eligible for the fat chaplaincies which 
the Mayor is supposed to be handling out, nor am I 
a retainer. However, I have a deeply sincere inter- 
est in the truth. 


New York, N. Y. PAUL B. Warp, C.S.P. 
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CHILD prodigies not only annoy me, they frighten 
me. I hope never to look and find one coming into 
my sanctum, even by way of correspondence. The 
French cinema critic, when he first saw on the 
screen the self-conscious, over-coached child his- 
trionics of little Shirley Temple, remarked—and 
justly: “This is so sad!” 

Anne Marie Woodward of Honolulu, Hawaii, is 
not a child prodigy. She is merely a very intelligent 
little girl with a genuine gift for lyrical utterance 
in verse. I do not know how old she is, though I 
have her picture. I should say about eleven or 
twelve. Her sheaf of poems was not sent to me by 
way of emphasizing her age, but merely to call 
attention to the merits of her work. 

Anne Marie Woodward is the daughter of an 
American Army officer, stationed at Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii. I learned incidentally that she has 
been awarded a medal by the American Legion for 
excellence in scholarship. One or two of her verses 
were published in the Honolulu papers. All this is 
as it should be. But there have been no extravagant 
claims made for her. 

By good fortune I possess one of the few copies 
of her collected poems in existence. It is published 
in ink, all in her own hand, and bears the title My 
Poems, by Anne Marie Woodward. I like a title like 
that infinitely more than I do “Lines Etched in 
Moonlight from a Scarlet Bough,” or “Purple 
Heartache Below the Great Dipper.” My Poems has 
no preface, no dedication. It just launches out in all 
simplicity and confidence, with each stanza tran- 
scribed in a clear, child’s handwriting. 

There are frequent irregularities in metre in this 
book, for a child cannot bear the monotonous re- 
straint of a strict iambic or trochaic movement. A 
child’s little song must go first one way, then the 
other. Rhythm was first learnt in the cradle. Also 
there are some misspellings and a few off-rhymes. 
But both the misspellings and the mis-rhymings 
are intelligent. “Tatania” is really the right way to 
spell “Titania” when you are only eleven years old. 
Likewise, who knows for certain how to spell the 
adjectival form of “gauze”? Should it be “gauzy” or 
“gauzey”? I should even allow “gawzy” or “gozzy” 


for the pleasure of seeing a child use the word at 
all, or have need for using it. Intelligent mistakes 
are half the charm of children’s writings as well as 
of their thoughts. The little girl who said that after 
Adam and Eve had sinned, “God came in with His 
automobile and drove them out of the Garden,” was 
absolutely within her rights in the error. And the 
little boy who defined the Equator as “a menagerie 
lion running around the center of the earth” 
achieved a wrongness that was nothing short of 
inspired. 

By way of introduction to Miss Woodward's 
work, I shall give some specimens of the beautiful, 
easy way in which her phrases flow. 

All the different homes were full, 
Nor was the country inn 
Open to Our Lady... . 
is the clear, bright fashion in which she begins her 
Christmas poem, The Oxen Stall. 

In her poem Fairy Folk in the Wood, after tell- 
ing of the brook which “flowed, gently, slowly” and 
the rushes that “nodded in the breeze,” we come to 
the birds “that twitted overhead” and then “flew 
in and out the trees.”” Her images are never blurred, 
and frequently she catches the perfect music to 
match them. In the second stanza of The Rain 
which runs: 

Raindrops patter on my window, 
Running races on my pane, 
One suddenly slows down, 
Then dashes on again. 
you may not like at first the irregular beat in the 
third line, but it is exactly what Father Hopkins 
means by “sprung rhythm,” and does succeed de- 
lightfully in slowing down the progress of the rain- 
drop. And that rush of water again in the next line 
is just comme il faut. 

Miss Woodward, it seems, has an older friend 
named Marrittia. (Again the spelling may be wrong, 
but what does that matter?) Suffice it for us to 
know that: 


Oh Marrittia was sweet sixteen, 
She talked like a Princess and walked like a Queen.... 


But at last she married her nicest beau, 
And they lived very happy in a bungalow. 
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I think the phrase “her nicest beau” covers pretty 
completely both the number and the ardor of Mar- 
rittia’s male admirers, and the rollicking metre of 
the last line indicates rather thoroughly her degree 
of marital bliss in her present crowded quarters. 
Miss Woodward’s responses to the various ob- 
jects she observes in nature are consistently 
astounding, original, unpredictable. Though she is 
capable of the most delicate reflections on much 
more impressive items in nature than a brook, it 
seems that the urge, the stress, the struggle of a 
brook made a deep impression on her. It drove her 
to the writing of one of her most emotional poems, 
effected with an exuberant use of exclamation 
marks. The poem is called: Onward! Brook! On- 
ward! 
Onward! brook! onward! 
The call is heard still. 


Over the mountain, 
Over the hill. 


Onward! brook! onward! 
To the ocean you go. 

Faster! brook! faster! 
You travel too slow. 


Onward! brook! onward! 
Turn not your tide. 

Over the mountain, 
Down the hillside. 


Onward! brook! onward! 
You go very fast. 

You shall soon reach the ocean, 
Reach there at last. 


In the face of such encouragement I do not see how 
even a brook could lose heart or give up the fight. 

I should also like to remark that this brook poem 
is an intensely serious poem, and that seriousness 
is the vein in which children always write best. 
They do not like to visualize themselves in a play- 
ful or baby mood, and grown-ups always interest 
them more than other children when they write. 
Little Man You’ve Had a Busy Day is the kind of 
song “little man” himself loathes beyond all telling. 
It is rather a song for his mother to sing at night, 
when she has become especially sentimental and is 
especially tired. 

Alexis Paul Arapoff, the painter, once wrote in 
these columns that he wished he could visualize 
objects when he paints with the clear perspective 
of his little daughter. With his skill and her vision, 
what a result would come from that! I do not think 
there is a single poet living who may not envy Miss 
Woodward her clear eye in the matter of making 
images. Take this, the second stanza of her poem 
Halloween. 

Oh, the witches are a-prowling 
And bats do fly about; 
Hay stacks fill the cornfield 
And all the spooks are out! 
Or this, her exhortation to the fairies: 
Run in and out the shadows 
Of the dark and mossy glen. 
Call out the tiny elf folk 
And dance with the little men. 

There is another point illustrated in the work of 
this poet which it gives me pleasure to record. It 
illustrates an observation made by Chesterton in 
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his essay, The Ethics of Elfiand, in which he stout- 
ly maintains that the imaginative excesses of fairy 
stories and romantic tales enhance the value of 
morals in the mind of a child and teach him virtu- 
ous lessons. 

Remember, a child must learn one virtue at a 
time. He cannot absorb a story which is a sym- 
posium of all ethics. By way of teaching him cour- 
age, one should tell him how soldiers face their 
enemies and kill them. By way of teaching him 
valor, let him read Jack the Giant Killer. The im- . 
agination delights in extremes. Saint Agnes, who 
died for it, is the perfect model of chastity. In the 
midst of all his obediences a child needs also to 
know the value of personal liberty in personal ex- 
ploits. For this he needs a good story about pirates. 
Miss Woodward discovered pirates all by herself, 
and expresses her admiration for them in the fol- 
lowing admirable, terrible, dreadful, “unmoral’’ 
poem that I am sure would be outlawed by nearly 
every child psychologist in the United States. 

When I go down to the seashore 
And feel the ocean breeze, 


I wish I were a pirate 
And sailed the seven seas. 


I'd go to all the countries 
Of which the sailors tell, 

And I would see the islands 
Where South Sea natives dwell. 


I wish I were a pirate, 
A daring one and bold, 

I would rob the merchant ships 
And steal all of their gold. 


Of course I'd kill the captain 
And make slaves of the crew. 

I'd marry all the pretty girls 
Or make slaves of them, too. 


And then I'd go about my way 
To take a few more trips; 

I'd go to other countries 
And rob more merchant ships. 

In case anyone in the United States may be 
tempted to become especially afraid of Anne Marie 
Woodward in view of all this murder, thievery and 
promiscuity, I give him again the comfort of know- 
ing that she is a very little girl and is safely exiled 
at present on a lonely little island in the Pacific, 
miles and miles away from our mainland and our 
fortifications. There is no especial need on her ac- 
count to enlarge our fleet. 

What Miss Woodward’s future will be I am not 
able to predict. I only know that at her age she has 
more talent than had Miss Millay, Miss Wylie, Miss 
Wurdemann. Ever so much more. Fortunately her 
father is a soldier and he will know how to teach 
her discipline, even though it be not within the 
sphere of her art. But it is much better to be an 
obedient little girl at the age of eleven, to be gener- 
ous, self-sacrificing, considerate of others, than it 
is to be the best poet in the world. 

I do not claim in the least to have discovered 
Miss Woodward. I have merely received her manu- 
script from one of her friends, admired it, at times 
envied it. And I have set down this present en- 
comium to her with all reverence and respect. 























BOOKS 


RUSSIAN AMBASSADRESS 
AT COURT OF ST. JAMES 


THe Privats Letrers or Princess Lizven. Hdited by 

Peter Quennell. E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.75 
THE picturesque language of Mme. de Lieven, clever 
wife of the Russian Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, paints a startling picture of the personalities 
that intrigued behind the scenes to keep life in the fan- 
tastic Holy Alliance, vagary of the Tsar Alexander I, 
and in the principles of the famous Quadruple Alliance. 
The occasion of the six years’ correspondence (1820- 
1826) is Mme. de Lieven’s politico-amorous liaison with 
Prince Metternich of Austria, “Grand Inquisitor of Eu- 
rope” and main protagonist in the frantic fight to keep 
Europe safe for monarchy, repression and reaction. 

History has to thank the brilliant Russian Ambassa- 
dress for her zeal in the réle of keen observer and faith- 
ful recorder of events during a fascinating period of 
European history. She rivals her contemporary, Cruik- 
shank (some of whose cartoons, by the way, illustrate 
the volume), in a frank and quaint portrayal of men and 
manners, and in a merciless, albeit unintentional, exposé 
of much of the twaddle and folderol that formed the 
policies of a great nation. 

No one escapes the Lieven’s pen. We get a rather 
ridiculous but sympathetic picture of the ogling George 
IV, and we meet Queen Caroline who had the bad taste 
to return to England to be precipitated into the extra- 
ordinary divorce proceedings brought against her by the 
king. The Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Walter Scott, Chateaubriand, Castelreagh and finally the 
Liberal, Canning, all receive their share in the sparkling 
accounts of Mme. de Lieven. 

The common people of the epoch and their ideals fig- 
ure little in her letters, just as they figure little in the 
life of the Ambassadress or the socially unconscious 
clique whose self-appointed task it was to dispose of the 
fate of the millions that were imbued with Liberalism 
and “Constitution madness,” as our commentator would 
have it. Herein lies the value of a serious reading of 
these letters. The editor has made a valuable and enter- 
taining volume out of almost four-hundred pages of cor- 
respondence and have put first sources within the reach 
of the reading public. F. L. FaDNER 


FROM THE DUST 
OF VATICAN ARCHIVES 


ROME AND THE NEAPOLITAN REVOLUTION OF 1820-21. 
— H. Brady. Columbia University Press. 
ALTHOUGH a brief sketch of the Neapolitan Revolution 
of 1820 is given, the real purpose of this book is to rep- 
resent the effects of that disturbance on the policy of the 
Pope, who at the time was temporal ruler of that por- 
tion of Italy lying between the kingdom of Naples and 
the Austrian territory. The Pope by his position as 
Father of all the faithful has always been committed to 
a policy of neutrality. This neutrality would have been 
infringed if he had granted free passage to troops of 
either Austrians or Neapolitans through the states of 
the Church. On the other hand what could the Pope with 

his small army do to stop troop movements? 
Other questions came up after the war when the Papal 
Government was restored in Benevento and Ponte Corvo. 


There were questions involving finance, the respective 
jurisdictions of Church and State in passing on the qual- 
ifications of clerics and subjects of a kindred nature. 
The matter of the collection of debts from Austria and 
Naples also came up for settlement. 

The book is a scholarly piece of research based on the 
first hand sources in the Vatican archives. Secondary 
sources, such as the lives and transactions of the princi- 
pal actors supplement the main core of the documentary 
research. The book leaves the impression that the author 
did not get lost among his documents, as so many his- 
torians seem to do, but comes up from the dust and 
mustiness to illuminate the prevailing gloom by a few 
general principles. This is not to say that the book is 
destined to be a best seller. It will have more appeal for 
the professional historian than for the general reader. 

ALFRED J. BRICKEL 


NOT THE REAL 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT 


JOSEPH IN Ecypt. By Thomas Mann. Alfred A. Knopf, 

Inc. 2 Vol. $5 
THIS two-volume novel by the gifted and universally 
lauded Thomas Mann is a very inauspicious offering to 
the world in which we live. It records in detail the story 
of Joseph from the day of his release from the pit, 
through thirteen years of slavery in the land of Egypt 
and closes with his second lapse from greatness when he 
is jailed for misconduct with his master’s wife and buried 
in the dungeons of Pharao. 

There is no denying Mr. Mann’s sweep and power. 
His reconstruction of the biblical drama is brilliant, 
vivid, richly colored and persuasive. He has drawn on 
historical and legendary sources for his Egyptian picture 
with such success that his discriminating taste brings 
every street, festival, god and garden to full life and 
animation. 

His characters are not puppets. They breathe and 
dream and struggle as we do, because their author has 
familiarized himself with their food, their dress, their 
hopes and all their empty loves. He can show us Pharao 
in exactly the gilded haze of aloofness that belongs to 
an almost-god. He knows the complete anatomy of hol- 
low honor and dissects it for us in his picture of the 
eunuch, Potiphar, emasculated in body, mind and civic 
position. He can give plausibility to the sex-crazed mis- 
tress of the house, with her pagan shamelessness allied 
to superlative cruelty. He can depict an orgy or a tea 
party, a slave-selling or a torture, a religious procession 
or a nightmare. He is versatile and he does all these 
things—and yet his book is not good; it is not the tri- 
umph that it will be acclaimed. It is wrong and harmful 
in content and in suggestion. It is philosophically shal- 
low and it reeks of sin. 

If this Joseph be true to life, he had far better perish 
at his brothers’ hands. Mr. Mann assures us that his hero 
has charm, but he portrays him as a self-assured oppor- 
tunist, an intellectual word-weaver, a prig shot through 
with presumption and conceit. He may typify something 
admirable for a godless and immoral civilization but he 
is not the Joseph of Genesis consecrated to God’s special 
service, and aware of his consecration. He has enough 
consciousness of God to sense his isolation and superi- 
ority among the Egyptians but not enough to motivate 
moral action. 

In the whole second volume, which is the minute study 
of sexual seduction, he walks wide-eyed and keen into 
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the occasion of sin until long-repressed passion all but 
masters him. There is no palliation for the dark plots 
and open rottenness of Potiphar’s wife. Hers was a las- 
civiousness that not even pagan freedom would condone. 
There is no excuse for Mr. Mann’s Joseph who emerges 
from the debasing encounter anything but a hero and 
servant of God. In fact, there is no brief even for the 
author in his thorough marshaling of details. 

Readers and critics might pass over his evolution bias 
and his belittling of free will and his tongue-in-cheek 
respect for the God of the Hebrews, but they will not 
stomach the revolting descriptions of mental and physi- 
cal processes that prepare for adultery. Apart from re- 
ligion and convention, there is a fundamental decency 
that prompts reticence on matters flatly voluptuous. Mr. 
Mann scorns such reticence. He wants his realism and 
believes in realistic portrayals of facts as he sees them. 
He sees flowers and perfumes and gold in Egypt. He sees 
also dirt and mud and scum. His sex-ridden second vol- 
ume is scum. R. J. McINNIs 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Un Sarnt Parmi Les Savuvaces. Par Francois Talbot, 

S.J., traduit de Vanglais par Madame Viéville. Edi- 

tions Spés. 15 fr. 
THERE was an element of drama and headlong holiness 
in the martyrdom of Isaac Jogues that sets him off from 
the rest of the shining line of those immolated for the 
Faith. Spurred on by an extraordinary internal light, 
Jogues thirsted for martyrdom at the hands of the Iro- 
quois for whose conversion he labored in a manner rem- 
iniscent of the Poverello’s flight to the land of the Sara- 
cens in an effort to achieve the same object. 

In 1935, Harpers published Father Talbot’s work, A 
Saint Among Savages—The Life of Isaac Jogues. In the 
original English work, Father Talbot left a monument 
testifying almost as highly to his tremendous labors of 
research as to his devotion to this lovable martyr. 

Mme. Viéville gives us here a French version which is 
very lovely and very French indeed. It is not only a 
translation but an abridgment—an abridgment sparkling 
and concise in the very best Gallic tradition. Where 
Father Talbot piles datum upon datum, and corrobora- 
tive fact upon corroborative fact, Mme. Viéville sums up 
the essence of an episode in a swift, shining paragraph. 

But Father Talbot's original book and Mme. Viéville’s 
translation deserve a2 permanent place in Catholic hagi- 
ology. Father Talbot was so obviously inspired to write 
this work by his attachment to the character of this holy 
young French missionary that the winningness of Isaac 
Jogues conveys itself to even the most hardened and 
non-Catholic reader. This translation brings a French 
martyr back to France. Davip GorDoN 


Grass ON THE Mountain. By Henry and Sylvia 

Lieferant. E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50 
LIKE many family sagas Grass on the Mountain pic- 
tures the decay of a rugged pioneer stock, the Lyen- 
becks, who had settled in the Abenaqui Valley, in upper- 
New York, ninety-seven years prior to the opening of 
the story. As a family the Lyenbecks are an unusual 
assortment. Senior and Laura, the parents, are typical 
of the age, interested in their factory, ambitious for 
their brood. The children are an odd mixture. Jan, an 
ambitionless, restless ne’er-do-well, who, when the family 
fortunes wane, redeems himself by taking the place of 
his departed father as bread winner; and Thorry, his 
sister, who has mystical tendencies, are the most en- 
gaging. 

In general the book is good reading—with comedy 
and tragedy as its ingredients. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the authors saw fit to introduce some rather 
tiresome passages of a yet unnamed, mystical theology— 
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a sort of mind-over-matter confusion that adds nothing 
to the story and weakens an otherwise good character. 
It is too sentimental to be taken seriously, even in a 


novel. J. R. N. MAXwELi 


HELL ON Ice. By Commander Edward Elisberg. Dodd 

Mead and Co. $2.75 
MOST readers enjoy an unusual book, but Hell on Ice 
is something more. It is an unusually good book. It is 
good because it shows the real dignity and nobility of 
heroic men and because it leaves a reader with the 
recognition that the most brutal forces of nature can- 
not destroy the elements of strong character—courage, 
submission to the will of God, integrity, and unselfish- 
ness. The book can be recommended to all sorts of read- 
ers. To read it should give anyone a new respect for 
the creature Man and a new disrespect for the ordinary 
run of puny and decadent fiction. 

This thrilling story is a true one. Commander Ells- 
berg has written about the first expedition which at- 
tempted to reach the North Pole by way of the Behring 
Sea. He searched through diaries, journals, news ac- 
counts, naval inquiries and congressional investigations 
to get the whole exciting story of the Jeannette and its 
crew of luckless explorers. He tells the story in the first 
person, recounting it as though it were being told by the 
chief engineer of the Jeannette. Although the preface 
tells about the dismal failure of the expedition, this 
knowledge in no way interferes with the suspense and 
sustained interest in the account. 

The Jeannette was a clumsy ship not built for arctic 
sailing. It sailed out of San Francisco Bay on July 8, 
1879 under the command of George Washington DeLong. 
Two months later it was frozen in—for the winter, the 
crew thought—near Herald Island. All through the long 
winter the officers and crew controlled their impatience 
by thinking of how they would sail free of the ice in 
the spring. This was a vain hope and they were not able 
to free the ship at any time during the following sum- 
mer. They drifted with the ice packs, helpless and with 
no means of reaching or communicating with the rest 
of the world. Winter came again with no fresh supplies 
and with new miseries for the men. In the early sum- 
mer of 1881 the ship drifted near to Henrietta Island 
and then drifted away again. In June of that summer 
it was crushed by the shifting ice and the thirty-three 
men were cast away on drifting ice floes 500 miles away 
from the nearest shore. The story of how a small band 
of these men survived is no more heroic than the ac- 
count of how the others met death by starvation and 
accident. RuTH ByRNs 


HicH Pornts oF MeprevaL CuLtture. By James J. 
on M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D. Bruce Publishing Co. 
THE EDITORS of the Science and Culture Series have 
added to their publications in this volume a book that 
is sure to be most popular. The author has given to 
his subject a lifetime of study and moves in his field 
with the greatest ease. The book is well named, for 
the writer deals exclusively with high points of culture 
and gives nothing of the darker side of the picture, 
which of course exists. The title of the book disarms 
the punctilious critic, and after all, to inform the world 
of good in the past is a more grateful task than to speak 

of injustice and ignorance inseparable from life. 

The reader who approaches the book for what it 
promises will not be disappointed, for the author’s style 
is as clear as his subject matter is interesting. He deals 
with schools, universities and cathedrals, with teach- 
ers, students and women in their homes, and finally de- 
vote. a chapter to each of the great medieval figures, 
Thomas Aquinas, Dante and Francis of Assisi. 

The book will be helpful to readers of many kinds. 
Young students and the general public will be attracted 
by its genial style into the paths of learning, while 
erudite but dull professors could get from it many a 
hint that would make their own lectures or writings 
more palatable. MoTHEeR Mary LAWRENCE 

















ART 


THE last time this column appeared I promised to take 
up the esthetic principles which seemed to me to govern 
one’s judgment of portraits. Here is a department of the 
arts in which the purpose of the artist is clear and rela- 
tively simple; it affords an excellent opportunity to dis- 
cuss principles without too many qualifying considera- 
tions. For, by definition, the purpose of a portrait is to 
preserve for the future the likeness of a person. In a 
portrait this purpose is not only the artist’s; it is like- 
wise the patron’s. For once artist and patron are united 
in principle; the trouble comes after the work has been 
done. 

A “likeness” is no simple matter, and the very com- 
plexity of the thing can lead to endless and bitter quar- 
rels between artist and patron, as the history of art 
amply demonstrates. What is a “likeness?” In the proper 
sense it is not a mere photographic record of the physi- 
cal features of a person. Such a record, being a dead, 
material thing, is always dull and is often repulsive. To 
this everyone will agree. A true likeness depends far 
more upon vital, spiritual aspects of the subject than it 
does upon material aspects. Thus when we are told that 
man is made in the image and likeness of God, we do 
not for an instant conceive that any physical conception 
is involved. Yet as theology insists that soul and body 
form one unity in man, so a likeness must bear some re- 
lation, however, tenuous, to the material appearance of 
the subject. 

These considerations at once suggest the two direc- 
tions, the two techniques open to the artist making a 
portrait. I am assuming, of course, that the artist is 
really trying to make a portrait, and is not using his 
sitter merely as an inspiration for a human still-life. I 
am further assuming that he knows how to use the tools 
and material of his art. I am finally assuming his ability 
to invest his finished product with a worthy form. These 
three things are essential; if any one is deficient, then 
the portrait is bad art in the first place, and must there- 
fore be a bad portrait. But over and above this we come 
to the final thing, the matter of “likeness.” 

Here, as has been said, the artist has to choose whether 
he will work in the form of a strict material likeness, 
adding a spiritual content (this is the way of most of 
the best Renaissance portraitists), or whether he will 
concern himself only with the spiritual likeness, reduc- 
ing the material to its least limit. Of course no artist 
works so self-consciously as this analysis would imply; 
his choice of means is almost instinctive. And yet he 
makes a choice. At the end of one method of work lies 
the meticulous painting of a Copley or a Dali, the infinite 
attention to detail of Roman portrait sculpture. 

Note that this intense “realism” is not photographic; 
to call it so is to be the victim of a fashionable fallacy. 
The photograph is the result of an instantaneous mate- 
rialization of a person. Only luck will make it a “like- 
ness.” A portrait done by an artist in a realistic tech- 
nique may include skin blemishes and other “beauty” 
spots, even more than a photograph. But it is not in- 
stantaneous. It comes from a series, indeed a continuity, 
of perceptions which inform its realism as no photo- 
graph can be informed. At the end of the other method 
lies caricature, an art deserving no one’s scorn. But be- 
fore this point is reached, the artist may stop anywhere 
on the road to abstraction. Since there can be no ques- 
tion of the photographic in this style of portraiture, and 
since it can be, when prostituted, by far the more fiat- 
tering to the sitter, it is this “spiritual” tendency which 
is most common today. 

In judging portraits, therefore, one must first consider 
the work of art as a work of art in itself. Then one must 
consider its success as a “likeness.” On these two criteria 
judgment can and must rest. Harry Lorin BINssE 


THEATRE 


CASEY JONES. Personally I like railroads and railroad 
trains and railroad men. I like the dining cars and the 
observation cars and the air-conditioned cars. I like to 
climb into a berth on a sleeping car and hear the hoot 
of the engines and the clanking of the wheels under me 
as the train rushes through the night. I almost like a 
cinder in my eye. 

All this, of course, is why I like Casey Jones, written 
by Robert Ardrey, and produced by the Group Theatre 
at the Fulton. One can get all of the railroading there 
but the cinder, and one does not really miss that very 
much. One feels the onward sweep of trains, one hears 
the clanking and the roar, one glories in engineers and 
firemen who can act on the stage as wonderfully as they 
can run trains. I have never seen a finer engineer or 
fireman than Casey Jones and Jed Sherman, both played 
to perfection by Charles Bickford and Van Haflin. I have 
never had a better train journey than the one I had at 
the Fulton Theatre. I expected that theatre to be packed 
nightly with railroad men, for the play glorifies a job 
that is well worth glorifying. Yet I am told, as I write 
these lines, that Casey Jones is about to leave us. 

In one way his departure is hard to understand. The 
play is so well written and acted and produced; the 
characters are so sincerely human and appealing; a 
man’s love of his job is so worth while a theme. But a 
moment’s reflection on the last few scenes of an other- 
wise exciting play, probably explain the public feeling. 
We do not like to see a man lose out in the work he 
loves, after he has mastered his job. We do not like to 
see him lose his eyesight and his sanity because he has 
worked too faithfully. We do not like the philosophy of 
life between the play’s lines, which suggests that a man 
who works so well and with such devotion must miss a 
lot of other things that are more worth while. We know 
perfectly well that he need not necessarily miss those 
things. He can have his work and the other things too, 
if he has enough common sense to make a sane schedule 
of life for himself. Deep in our hearts we do not sym- 
pathize with the young fireman, good as he is, who loafs 
so ostentatiously when he is off his job, and who is so 
terribly afraid that something pleasant will get away 
from him. In other words, my children, we who sat in 
the Fulton Theatre know more about Casey Jones and 
his fireman than the playwright does. When an audience 
realizes that, a play has lost its appeal, no matter how 
strong that appeal has been up till then. 


ALL THAT GLITTERS. A similar criticism can be made 
about a very different play, All That Glitters, written by 
John Baragwanath and Kenneth Simpson, and produced 
at the Biltmore by George Abbott. The playwrights as- 
sure us that a thoroughly depraved woman of the town 
can enter a conventional home and can act so perfectly 
the part of a virtuous and well-bred woman that she de- 
ceives all her new associates and wins the love of a 
high-minded and conventional man. We know better— 
and the playwrights do nothing with the lines to shake 
our conviction. 


FAREWELLS. An amazing number of new plays are leav- 
ing us almost before they had straightened up after their 
entrance bows. I] Am My Youth, and Save Me the Waltz, 
left the Playhouse and the Martin Beck after a few per- 
formances. Censored, Roosty, Sun-up and Sundown, were 
almost equally abrupt. It is a sad season for some pro- 
ducers. But there is a reason aside from the quality of 
the plays. Some day producers will hear the criticism the 
rest of us are hearing from every side. “I’ve stopped 
going to the theatre, because I can’t hear the lines.” 
They may hear that criticism too late. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s charming story is represented in this film by 
the title and a sometimes rustic atmosphere, all else 
having been harshly jettisoned in favor of more stream- 
lined adventures in modern tempo. But that title stands 
to remind Rebecca’s old readers of how much was lost 
by the glittering substitution, for the new action is not 
only improbable but uninteresting. Director Alan Dwan, 
perhaps of necessity, has laid the burden of entertain- 
ment on Shirley Temple who carries the difficult assign- 
ment off with such grace and enthusiasm as to disarm 
the realistic critic. According to the new reading, Shirley 
is a radio singer, discovered, it is true, on a kind of im- 
promptu farm, who loses her voice and regains it to the 
disadvantage of a mercenary step-father. Add to this the 
conversion of an aunt opposed to her broadcasting career 
and the chief agency in an adult romance and you have 
Miss Temple’s chores on Sunnybrook Farm. Randolph 
Scott and Gloria Stuart, along with Jack Haley, Bill 
Robinson, Helen Westley and many others, wander 
through the prosperous production. Shirley’s singing and 
dancing continue to be childishly amusing but her 
straight performance is worthy of praise without con- 
descension. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


ROMANCE IN THE DARK. This is meant to be a Con- 
tinental comedy, rollicking yet sophisticated, worldly yet 
with the latent sentimentality which will seep through 
the over-dressed action for a satisfactorily romantic con- 
clusion. That it may not strike audiences in quite the 
desired way is due in large measure to the grim gaiety 
and the earnest nonchalance of both the directing and 
the acting. However, as a basis for compromise Gladys 
Swarthout’s mezzo-soprano will do very well, and it is on 
the musical score that the picture is important. The plot 
introduces Miss Swarthout as a provincial singer who is 
callously used by Budapest’s leading tenor to divert his 
acquisitive manager’s attention from a certain lady. The 
ruse works almost ruinously well, for the tenor discovers 
that he is really in love with the country girl himself 
and is forced to undo all for the sake of a happy ending. 
John Boles plays opposite Miss Swarthout and lends a 
pleasing, if minor, voice to the musical proceedings. As 
an amorous impressario, John Barrymore gives his 
usual-mannered and amusing performance. (Paramount) 


CONDEMNED WOMEN. The flowering of romance be- 
hind prison walls continues to intrigue the writers of 
melodrama. There is not a great deal to be said about 
this particular plot except that it is occasionally exciting 
and rather improbable. Social rehabilitation takes a new 
twist when a woman prisoner, who has fallen in love 
with the prison doctor while acting as his nurse, is ad- 
vised by the warden to break up the alliance by some 
convincing untoward act. She thereupon attempts to es- 
cape but is caught and returned, albeit cheered by the 
doctor’s promise to await her legal release. The playful 
warden’s advice lands him in jail. Not a likely story, on 
its face, but it does generate interest by its swift pace 
and its fidelity to atmospheric details. Sally Eilers, Louis 
Hayward and Ann Shirley are capable in an average 
adult production. (RKO) 


HE COULDN’T SAY NO. This is a slight comedy, veer- 
ing toward farce, about a conventional business man who 
couldn’t resist the blandishments of an auctioneer and 
found himself shortly pursuing a romantic ideal. Frank 
McHugh is the weak character who buys a statue and 
finds a wife and he brings to the part whatever humor 
there is in it. Cora Witherspoon helps carry the mediocre 
piece across the finish line. It is harmless for the family 
trade. (Warner) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


SCENE: Vocational School for Propaganda Careerists, 
New York. Large classroom filled with young men and 
women students. President of school entering accom- 
panied by well-dressed stranger. 

President (addressing pupils): “Ladies and gentlemen, 
we have a rare privilege this morning. This is Mr. Slan- 
ter.” (Students gaze at Slanter with awe. He is one of the 
best-known propaganda careerists in circulation; ob- 
tained his Ph.D. in Russia). President (continuing): 
“Mr. Slanter has agreed to throw light on many points 
for us. He has just returned from a year-and-a-half of 
propaganda activity for the Loyalist Government in 
Barcelona.” (Awe of students grows denser. Barcelona, 
where propaganda techniques have reached heights 
never before attained! Impressive silence attests pro- 
found emotion of students; silence so thick the sound of 
nearby police sirens, steamboat whistles and dynamite 
blasting can be plainly heard). 

President: “How did the Loyalist propaganda bureau do 
such expert work? I did not think Spaniards were adept 
at propaganda.” 

Slanter: “The Loyalist bureau was run by Russians or 
men trained in the Russian technique.” 

President: “What should be the attitude of a propagan- 
dist toward the truth?” 

Slanter: “One of suspicion.” 

President: “In your work for the Loyalists have you at 
any time had occasion to use the truth.” 

Slanter (trying to recall): “No—no, I cannot remember 
any such necessity.” 

President: “How should a Red propagandist describe the 
country he is working for?” 

Slanter: “As a democracy.” 

President: “The enemy is referred to as-——” 

Slanter: “Fascist.” 

President: “How do you characterize the countries 
friendly to the Barcelona regime?” 

Slanter: “As peace-loving nations. Or, as the democ- 
racies.” 

President: “When the Loyalists win a battle what dis- 
patches are sent out?” 

Slanter: “Overwhelming victory yesterday at—begin- 
ning of end for Franco. 400,000 prisoners captured, 800,- 
000 big guns, 1,200,000 rifles, 40 villages and towns, 10 
big cities. Among prisoners were 180,000 Italians, 100,000 
Germans, 90,000 Moors, 85,000 Zulus, 2 Spaniards. Franco 
morale broken. Reported suing for terms.” 

President: “When Franco wins a battle, how do the dis- 
patches run then?” 

Slanter: “30,000 more Germans, 80,000 Italians land at 
Cadiz. . . . The legitimate, republican, democratic Gov- 
ernment army decided the ground around———was unsuit- 
able and retired to——. A Franco army composed of 
100,000 Germans, Italians, Moors, Zulus, with three Span- 
iards bringing up the rear, advanced to the position 
formerly occupied by the democratic and legitimate 
Loyalists.” 

President: “How do you describe the feeling in the Bar- 
celona Government following a great Franco victory?” 
Slanter: “Government too busy with more important 
issues to give attention to action at———. Great calm per- 
vading Barcelona. Optimism in Cabinet circles. Feel 
Loyalist triumph now certain.” 

President: “When Franco aviators bomb Loyalist cities 
who are killed?” 

Slanter: “Women and babies.” 

President: “No old men?” 

Slanter: “A few old men. Mostly women and babies.” 
President: “Mr. Slanter, I wish to thank you. I will not 
tire you more. This has been an inspiration to all of us.” 
(Newsboys outside heard shouting: “Extra, Women and 
Babies bombed in Barcelona, Extra’”’) THE PARADER 

















